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THE  FORTRESS  OF  POPE  CLEMENT 

(The  Stronghold  from  Which  Clement  Watched  the  Slaughter  of  His  People) 

From  the  painting  by  the  contemporary  German  artist , C.  Wuttke 

THIS  most  splendid  period  of  Italian  life,  the  Renais- 
sance, with  its  brilliant  literature,  its  glorious  art,  its 
heroic  city  republics,  the  tremendous  power  of  its 
papacy,  all  this  spectacular  and  remarkable  social  organiza- 
tion, came  to  an  abrupt  ending  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
evils  which  long  had  been  threatening  Italy,  now  engulfed  it. 
The  Protestants  deserted  the  Roman  church.  The  German 
Emperor  Charles  V quarreled  with  the  unhappy  Pope  Clem- 
ent VII  and  let  loose  against  Rome  an  army  of  mercenary 
soldiers,  the  scum  of  earth,  one  of  those  “companies”  of 
plunderers  who  had  so  often  desolated  Italy. 

This  army  captured  and  sacked  Rome  in  1527.  The  wild 
Goths  and  Vandals  of  a thousand  years  before  had  been  no 
more  savagely  destructive.  Clement  himself  was  safe.  The 
Popes  had  long  before  made  a fortress  of  the  so-called  Castle 
of  St.  Angelo,  a stupendous  old  Roman  structure,  originally 
the  tomb  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian.  From  within  the  unas- 
sailable walls  of  St.  Angelo,  Clement  watched  in  agony  the 
slaughter  of  his  people.  Yet  he  afterward  made  friends  with 
the  Emperor ; and  the  very  army  which  had  ruined  Rome  was 
next  employed  by  the  Pope  and  Emperor  together  in  the  con- 
quest of  the  other  Italian  cities.  Italy’s  liberties  were  utterly 
crushed;  and  with  the  liberty  there  perished  also  the  intel- 
lectual brilliancy  of  the  age. 
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THE  FOUNDING  OF  MODERN  ITALY 

(Garibaldi  Presents  a Kingdom  to  His  Sovereign) 

From  a 'painting  by  the  recent  Italian  artist , C.  Ademollo 


THE  modern  kingdom  of  Italy  has  only  existed  since 
about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  For  three 
centuries  one  foreign  power  or  another  had  held  all  the 
little  Italian  “duchies”  under  its  control.  The  nominal  rulers 
of  these  had  little  power,  and  the  people  none  at  all ; the  real 
authority  lay  with  France  or  Germany  or  Spain.  All  north- 
ern Italy  gradually  passed  into  the  iron  grasp  of  Austria. 
Then  came  rebellions,  until  finally  under  the  lead  of  the 
‘ ‘ King  of  Piedmont,  ’ ’ Victor  Emmanuel  II,  the  northern  Ital- 
ians expelled  their  oppressors. 

The  chief  hero  of  this  remarkable  war  was  the  celebrated 
Italian  patriot,  General  Garibaldi.  When  northern  Italy  was 
free,  he  led  a band  of  volunteers  to  fight  for  the  freedom  of 
southern  Italy  and  Sicily.  After  a most  amazing  series  of 
victories,  his  little  army  advanced  northward,  while  that  of 
Victor  Emmanuel  came  south  until  the  two  leaders  met  about 
midway  of  the  great  liberated  peninsula.  The  triumphant 
king  and  triumphant  general  greeted  each  other  in  the  cele- 
brated interview  here  pictured,  and  Garibaldi  laid  his  con- 
quests at  his  sovereign’s  feet  in  a single  phrase,  merely  salut- 
ing him  as  they  clasped  hands  in  solemn  joy,  as  “King  of 
Italy.”  All  Italy  except  Venice  and  the  papal  city  of  Rome 
was  thus  united  into  a single  kingdom  in  1860. 
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ITALY  HONORS  GARIBALDI 

(The  Unveiling  of  His  Great  Statue  in  Rome) 

From  a sketch  made  on  the  spot  by  the  Italian  artist,  Gino  de  Bini 


GARIBALDI  had  still  other  great  services  to  perform  for 
his  country.  Italy  fought  the  Austrians  again  in  1866, 
so  as  to  free  Venice  from  them,  and  Garibaldi  was  a 
leader  in  the  strife.  After  the  addition  of  Venice  to  the  Ital- 
ian kingdom,  all  Italy  was  united  except  for  the  city  of  Rome, 
where  the  Pope  was  upheld  in  power  by  Prance  and  Spain. 
Garibaldi  twice  led  bands  of  volunteers  against  the  papal  city 
without  success;  but  King  Victor  Emmanuel  seized  it  in  1870, 
and  it  became  the  triumphant  capital  of  “United  Italy.” 
Garibaldi  died  in  1881  and  at  once  his  compatriots  united 
in  the  erection  of  a mighty  monument  to  their  great  hero.  It 
stands  on  Mount  Janiculum,  a hill  within  the  walls  of  Rome. 
Way  back  in  1848,  Garibaldi  and  his  comrades  had  begun  the 
strife  for  Italy’s  freedom  by  declaring  Rome  a republic.  In- 
trenched on  Mount  Janiculum  they  had  heroically  withstood 
the  assaults  of  Spanish,  French  and  Papal  troops,  and  had 
only  succumbed  at  last  to  overwhelming  numbers.  Thrice 
afterward  had  Gai’ibaldi  attacked  Rome  from  outside  the 
walls.  Now  his  statue  stands  in  glory  on  the  spot  where  he 
first  fought  for  united  Italy,  overlooking  the  capital  of  the 
country  he  created. 
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THE  DISASTER  IN  ABYSSINIA 

(The  Abyssinian  King  is  Persuaded  to  Surrender  His  Italian. Prisoners) 

Drawn  by  F.  Ximenes  from  a sketch  by  a member  of  the  expedition 


AS  far  back  as  1882  the  Italian  government  joined  in  the 
great  European  rush  to  grasp  sovereignty  over  portions 
of  Africa.  Italy,  with  the  support  of  England,  selected 
Abyssinia  as  the  region  she  would  conquer,  but  found  herself 
confronted  by  unexpected  difficulties  from  the  Abyssinians 
themselves.  Abyssinia  has  been  an  independent  nation  ever 
since  the  days  of  King  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba, 
from  both  of  whom  her  kings  claim  to  be  descended.  The  na- 
tives are  a race  of  very  tall  and  powerful  negroes,  who  have 
proved  themselves  tremendous  fighters.  Twice  they  com- 
pletely annihilated  small  armies  of  the  Italians,  and  at  length 
in  a pitched  battle  at  Adowa  they  surrounded  an  army  of 
fourteen  thousand  Italians  and  either  captured  or  killed  the 
greater  part  of  them.  This  disaster  completely  crushed  the 
power  of  Italy  in  Africa. 

A treaty  of  peace  between  Italy  and  Abyssinia  was  con- 
cluded in  1897.  The  Abyssinian  monarch,  or  “Negus”  Mene- 
lik,  was  visited  by  an  Italian  commissioner,  Major  Nerazzini, 
who  at ' great  personal  risk  penetrated  the  domains  of  the 
Negus  and  confronted  him  in  his  royal  tent  surrounded  by  his 
wild  warriors.  By  this  treaty  the  thousands  of  captured  Ital- 
ian soldiers  who  had  been  held  in  miserable  bondage  were  set 
free;  and  Italy  on  her  part  abandoned  all  claims  against 
Menelik  and  withdrew  from  Africa.  The  disaster  at  Adowa 
suppressed  Italian  military  enthusiasm  for  a dozen  years. 
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KING  HUMBERT’S  ASSASSINATION 

(The  Murderer  Assailed  by  the  Infuriated  Crowd) 

After  a sketch  made  at  the  time  by  Achille  Beltrame,  of  Milan 

VICTOR  EMMANUEL  II,  the  king  who  had  established 
the  Italian  kingdom,  died  in  1878  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  son  as  King  Humbert.  Humbert  was  a 
bluff  soldier-king.  He  had  fought  bravely  for  Italy  by  his 
father’s  side,  and  his  people  loved  him  devotedly  throughout 
the  twenty-two  years  of  his  reign.  In  1900  he  was  assassi- 
nated by  an  anarchist  named  Bresci. 

The  assassin  was  an  Italian  who  had  emigrated  to  America 
and  learned  his  anarchy  here.  He  then  returned  to  Italy  with 
the  deliberate  purpose  of  killing  the  King.  Humbert,  secure 
in  the  proven  affection  of  his  people,  strong  with  the  heredi- 
tary courage  of  his  heroic  royal  family,  went  about  Italy  un- 
protected by  guards.  He  had  ridden  into  the  city  of  Monza, 
which  is  near  Milan,  driving  gaily  in  to  distribute  the  prizes 
at  an  athletic  meeting.  As  amid  cheering  crowds  he  reseated 
himself  in  his  carriage  to  return  home,  Bresci  shot  him.  “It  is 
nothing,”  said  the  King  reassuringly,  and  sank  back  uncon- 
scious, dying.  The  perverted  mind  of  the  anarchist  seems  to 
have  led  him  to  expect  praise  from  the  crowd  around  for  his 
cold-blooded  murder ; but  in  their  rage  and  frantic  sorrow  for 
their  king  they  almost  tore  the  unhappy  criminal  to  pieces. 
Later  lie  committed  suicide  in  prison. 
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INAUGURATION  OF  VICTOR  EMMANUEL  III 

(The  Young  King  Takes  the  Oath  of  Office) 

From  a painting  by  the  contemporary  Italian  artist,  P.  Porolli 

WHEN  King  Humbert  was  thus  suddenly  slain,  Italy 
was  left  for  two  days  without  a king.  Humbert’s 
only  son,  another  Victor  Emmanuel,  named  after  his 
celebrated  grandfather,  was  at  the  moment  cruising  in  his 
yacht  on  the  high  seas,  no  one  knew  precisely  where.  But 
there  was  no  disorder;  the  new  king  was  found,  and  hurrying 
to  Rome  he  promptly  took  the  oath  of  office  as  king  (August 
11,  1900)  swearing  to  uphold  the  laws  and  constitution  as 
established  under  his  grandfather. 

At  the  time  of  this  unexpected  inauguration,  the  new  king, 
Victor  Emmanuel  III,  was  a young  man  scarcely  thirty.  Un- 
like most  of  his  race  he  is  physically  weak,  but  mentally  he 
has  proven  himself  a man  of  ability.  His  wife,  the  Princess 
Helene  of  Montenegro,  has  ably  assisted  him  in  winning  the 
confidence  and  devotion  of  his  people. 

At  the  time  of  his  inauguration  the  prime  minister  of  Italy 
was  the  conservative  Senor  Saracco,  President  of  the  Senate, 
who  in  our  illustration  receives  the  young  king’s  oath.  To 
the  left  stand  the  members  of  the  parliament,  including  the 
liberal  leaders  Zanardelli  and  Giolitti,  who  received  the  new 
monarch’s  confidence  and  have  been  the  chief  prime  ministers 
of  his  reign.  He  has  given  steady  support  to  a wise  liberalism 
and  progressive  policy  in  Italy. 
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CORONATION  OF  POPE  PIUS  X 

(The  New  Pope  Receives  the  Papal  Hat  or  Tiara  in  St.  Peter’s  Cathedral) 

From  a sketch  made  upon  the  spot 

THE  venerated  Pope  Leo  XIII,  ninety-three  years  old, 
died  in  1903 ; and  the  selection  of  his  successor  became 
at  once  an  event  fraught  with  importance  to  all  Italy. 
The  Catholic  cardinals  met  in  Rome,  as  they  have  done  for 
centuries,  to  decide  in  solemn  conclave  on  the  new  head  of 
their  Church.  The  most  popular  candidate  was  Cardinal 
Rampolli,  who  had  been  the  secretary  and  chief  adviser  of 
Leo  XIII;  but  the  Austrian  Emperor,  the  nominal  guardian 
and  defender  of  the  Church,  announced  his  opposition  to 
Rampolli.  After  long  discussion  the  cardinals  finally  settled 
upon  the  Bishop  of  Venice,  Joseph  Sarto,  who  assumed  the 
papal  name  of  Pius  X.  So  little  had  Sarto  expected  election 
that  tradition  says  he  had  purchased  an  excursion  ticket  for 
his  return  to  Venice.  As  his  election  grew  probable  he  en- 
treated the  other  cardinals  not  to  consider  him,  assuring  them 
he  was  unfitted  for  the  tremendously  exacting  office.  He  fi- 
nally accepted  it  in  the  words  of  Jesus,  “Let  this  cup  pass 
from  me.  Nevertheless,  not  as  I will  but  as  Thou  wilt.” 
Immediately  upon  his  election  the  new  Pope  was  invested 
with  his  tiara  and  robes  of  office  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Cardinals,  Mgr.  Merry  del  Val,  and  the  two  Pontifical 
Masters  of  Ceremonies. 

Pius  X has  done  much  to  soften  the  antagonism  between 
Church  and  State  in  Italy. 
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BLACK  MONDAY  IN  TRIPOLI 

(The  Flight  and  Slaughter  Caused  by  the  Sudden  Arab  Uprising) 

From  a painting  by  the  contemporary  English  artist,  R.  Caton 

Woodville 


COLONIAL  expansion  has  become  almost  a necessity  for 
European  countries,  because  of  their  ever-increasing 
population.  Italy  has  felt  this  pressure  severely;  so 
despite  her  first  disastrous  Abyssinian  attempt  at  acquiring 
African  territory,  she  has  of  recent  years  sent  many  of  her 
subjects  to  Tripoli,  the  African  coast  immediately  southeast 
of  Italy.  In  1911  Italy  quarreled  with  Turkey,  the  nominal 
suzerain  of  Tripoli,  on  the  ground  that  the  Italian  colonists 
there  were  ill-treated.  An  Italian  fleet,  led  by  Admiral  Fara- 
belli,  bombarded  Tripoli,  and  then  the  army  under  General 
Casanova  took  possession  of  the  city  and  began  an  advance 
on  the  surrounding  country. 

The  Arabs  of  Tripoli  had  been  roused  to  frenzy  by  warn- 
ings that  the  Italians  would  compel  them  to  abandon  their 
Mahometan  religion.  So  three  weeks  after  the  seizure  of  the 
city  the  Arabs  broke  out  suddenly  on  what  has  since  been 
called  “Black  Monday,”  and  began  massacring  the  Italians. 
The  Italian  fleet  responded  by  firing  upon  the  mobs  of  Arabs, 
and  there  was  a general  stampede  in  the  city,  people  fleeing 
hither  and  thither  they  knew  not  where.  Finally  the  Italian 
soldiers  quelled  the  Arabs ; but  the  whole  occurrence  was  most 
tragic,  many  unarmed  people,  especially  among  the  Arabs,  be- 
ing slain. 
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THE  FLYING  MACHINE  IN  WAR 

(The  Italians  Employ  Aeroplanes  Against  the  Tripolitan  Arabs) 

By  R.  Cat  on  Woodville,  the  noted  English  newspaper  artist 

THE  subjugation  of  the  city  of  Tripoli  did  not  bring  with 
it  the  surrender  of  the  wild  Arab  tribes  of  the  desert 
and  oases  beyond  Tripoli.  For  over  a year  the  Italian 
forces  were  engaged  in  struggling  against  these  tribes,  which 
met  them  several  times  in  pitched  battles. 

The  Italian  regiments  brought  with  them  to  Tripoli  sev- 
eral flying  machines  for  scouting  purposes,  and  this  was  the 
first  occasion  on  which  these  latest  products  of  man’s  genius 
were  employed  in  actual  warfare.  The  Arabs  are  deeply 
superstitious,  and  while  at  first  they  attacked  the  Italians 
with  fanatic  fury,  they  were  much  awed  by  the  strange  ma- 
chines with  which  the  invaders  hovered  above  their  heads. 
When  the  Italians  realized  the  impression  made  by  the  air 
chariots,  they  had  the  aeronauts  carry  bombs,  and  these  were 
hurled  earthward  at  the  Arabs  with  little  actual  destruction, 
but  with  tremendous  moral  effect. 

During  this  strife  the  Turkish  Government  encouraged  the 
Arabs  to  resist  but  was  not  able  to  send  them  any  material 
assistance.  Finally,  to  compel  the  Turks  to  abandon  Tripoli 
utterly,  the  Italians  began  attacking  other  portions  of  the 
Turkish  domains.  This  maneuver  was  successful,  and  Turkey 
signed  a peace  treaty  surrendering  all  claim  to  Tripoli.  Even 
yet,  however,  the  Arabs  are  not  wholly  reconciled  to  Italian 
authority,  and  military  aeroplanes  still  keep  watch  over  the 
desert  to  guard  against  any  secret  gathering  of  the  tribes. 
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THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE  . 

(A  Map  Showing  Central  Europe  the  Land  of  the  Germans) 

Composed  specially  for  this  publication  by  Austin  Smith 

THE  story  of  modern  Europe  begins  with  the  Germans ; 
because  it  was  they  who  overthrew  the  ancient  civiliza- 
tion, and  upon  its  ruins  established  the  foundations  of 
our  world  of  to-day.  The  barbaric  tribes  of  ancient  France, 
the  Gauls,  fought  the  Romans  for  centuries,  but  were  finally 
conquered  by  them.  Then  the  wild  tribes  of  central  Europe, 
the  Germans,  took  up  the  struggle;  and  after  five  hundred 
years  of  fighting  Rome  succumbed  to  Germany. 

A glance  at  the  map  will  show  how  these  Germans 
swarmed  into  Italy  by  climbing  the  Alps,  how  they  invaded 
France  by  crossing  the  Rhine,  how  they  swept  down  into 
Greece  by  following  the  Danube.  Yet  great  as  were  the  num- 
bers who  took  part  in  these  conquering  migrations,  the  main 
body  of  the  Germans  remained  in  their  old  home  in  central 
Europe,  where  the  main  strength  of  the  race  lies  to-day.  This 
was  originally  a land  of  deep  forests  and  broad  sluggish 
rivers,  shut  in  .by  natural  boundaries,  the  cold  seas  to  the 
north  and  the  snow-capped  Alps  to  the  south.  Westward  the 
tribes  were  held  in  check  by  the  Roman  armies,  who  made  the 
Rhine  the  boundary  of  Roman  civilization.  East  of  the  Ger- 
mans lay  the  vast  bare  plains  of  Russia,  where  they  could 
gather  no  sustenance.  Thus  they  were  confined  within  the 
region  which  is  now  Germany  and  Austria ; and  when  their 
increasing  numbers  made  their  land  too  crowded,  they  were 
driven  by  necessity  to  enter  the  Roman  world. 
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WODEN 

(The  Chief  God  of  the  Ancient  Germans) 

From  the  bronze  statue  in  Dresden,  by  Rudolf  Maison 

THE  Germans  seem  to  have  been  a deeply  religious  race. 
Far  back  in  the  days  of  their  beginnings  they  had 
created  for  themselves,  as  all  earnest  races  of  men  have 
created,  a whole  family  of  gods.  In  these  gods  they  had 
grown  to  believe  implicitly,  and  in  the  long  winter  evenings, 
gathered  close  around  their  hearth-fires  against  the  cold,  they 
told  one  another  endless  stories  of  the  doings  of  the  gods. 

Chief  of  the  heavenly  family  was  Woden  or  Odin,  a far 
sterner,  stronger,  more  impressive  figure  than  the  Roman 
Jupiter  or  the  Greek  Zeus.  Woden  had  been  a valiant  fighter 
who  overthrew  all  the  enemies  of  the  gods.  He  has  also  been 
an  eager  seeker  after  knowledge ; and  the  long  efforts  by  which 
he  has  risen  to  supreme  power  and  wisdom  have  left  him  worn 
and  weary  and  blind  in  one  eye.  Now,  old  and  battle-scarred, 
he  sits,  as  our  picture  shows  him,  gloomily  silent  upon  his 
throne,  watching  and  governing  the  world.  At  either  shoul- 
der of  the  god  are  poised  his  two  ravens,  Thought  and  Mem- 
ory, which  fly  every  day  across  the  world  and  bring  Avord  to 
their  master  of  everything  that  passes.  Beneath  his  feet  is 
carved  the  tree  of  life,  the  emblem  of  the  universe,  Avith  the 
three  Norns  or  Fates  crouching  at  its  feet,  and  around  it  the 
twining  form  of  the  Avorld-serpent  which  holds  the  world  to- 
gether with  its  encircling  fold. 
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THE  PUNISHMENT  OF  EVIL 

(The  Wicked  Loki  Protected  by  His  Wife) 

By  the  Munich  artist , Karl  Gebhardt,  born  1860 

BACK  in  the  twilight  of  the  old,  old  days,  the  German 
tribes  believed  that  gods  walked  the  earth  as  men.  These 
gods  had  even  to  struggle  for  existence  as  men  do,  fight- 
ing against  the  wild  forces  of  Nature,  which  were  typified  as 
giants.  Finally  the  gods  overcame  all  these  giants  of  Nature, 
except  one,  Loki,  the  craftiest  of  all  the  ancient  race  of  enemies 
of  gods  and  men.  Loki,  who  represents  all  malice  and  false- 
hood, pretended  to  seek  the  friendship  of  the  gods.  So  they 
spared  him  and  made  a friend  of  him,  until  at  length  he  man- 
aged to  slay  the  sun-god  and  so  drive  all  the  sunshine  from 
the  bleak  northern  land  where  they  lived. 

Then  in  punishment  the  gods  bound  Loki,  as  our  picture 
shows  him,  to  a cliff  where  lay  a serpent  poisonous  as  himself, 
which  let  its  burning  venom  fall  drop  by  drop  upon  Loki’s  face. 
The  legend  says  that,  in  this  terrible  situation  he  must  remain 
until  the  final  destruction  of  earth;  but  still  the  poison  of  his 
mind  spreads  through  the  world.  In  his  misery  he  is  befriended 
by  the  one  person  who  loves  and  pities  him,  his  wife  Sigyn. 
She  crouches  always  close  beside  him  with  a cup  in  which  she 
catches  the  serpent’s  venom.  When  the  cup  is  full  she  removes 
it  for  an  instant  to  cast  the  venom  in  the  sea,  and  then  the 
poison  falls  on  Loki,  who  writhes  and  twists  and  shakes  the 
world  with  earthquakes. 
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But,  alas  ! Charles  was  not  a military  genius.  The  Austrian  general,  Radet- 
sky,  old  and  skilful,  gathered  such  troops  as  he  could  find  in  Italy,  lie  out- 
manoeuvred and  outfought  Charles.  There  was  a savage  battle  at  Custozza, 
which  gave  Milan  and  Lombardy  to  the  Austrians.  The  Milanese  cried  trea- 
son ; though  indeed  here,  as  always,  the  Piedmontese  showed  themselves  the 
best  of  the  Italian  soldiers.  Shots  were  fired  at  King  Charles  in  Milan;  and 
it  was  only  by  the  heroism  of  some  of  his  officers,  and  the  cool  valor  of  his 
troops,  that  he  was  saved  from  the  mob’s  fury.  Still  he  did  not  give  up  hope. 
“The  independence  of  Italy,”  he  said,  “was  the  first  dream  of  my  youth.  It 
is  my  dream  still;  it  will  be  till  I die.”  The  next  year  another  fiercely  con- 
tested battle  was  fought  at  Novara  on  Piedmont’s  own  soil.  Charles,  hopelessly 
defeated,  sought  death  upon  the  field.  Not  finding  it,  he  abdicated,  that  his 
son  might  sue  for  the  peace  he  would  not  ask. 

As  Charles  left  his  native  land  forever,  he  declared  that  wherever  any  gov- 
ernment raised  the  flag  of  war  against  Austria,  he  would  be  found  fighting  her 
as  a simple  soldier.  But  he  did  not  live  to  make  good  the  despairing  vaunt ; 
he  died  within  four  months,  broken-hearted. 

His  power,  however,  had  been  left  in  strong  hands.  As  his  eldest  son,  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel  II.,  stood  in  this  suddenly  acquired  responsibility  of  his  new  king- 
ship  looking  across  the  bloody  field  of  Novara,  amid  all  the  defeat  and  destruc- 
tion of  his  father’s  plans,  he  murmured,  “Yet  Italy  shall  be.  ” He  marched 
the  shattered  army  back  to  Turin.  He  accepted  the  hard  terms  of  peace  Aus- 
tria proposed.  He  accepted  the  suspicion  of  his  people,  their  taunts,  their  bit- 
terness. Like  his  father  he  knew  how  to  bide  his  time. 

With  Piedmont  and  the  neighboring  cities  trampled  down,  rebellion  still 
burned  in  only  two  spots  in  Italy.  These  were  Venice  and  Rome.  Venice 
made  heroic  resistance  under  a splendid  leader,  Daniel  Manin.  From  August, 
1848,  to  August,  1849,  she  withstood  the  determined  siege  of  the  Austrians. 
Manin  was  made  Dictator,  and  every  foot  of  ground  was  stubbornly  contested. 
It  was  only  when  the  Venetians  stood  alone  of  all  Italy,  and  with  starvation 
actually  among  them,  that  they  consented  to  an  honorable  capitulation. 

The  resistance  in  Rome,  though  briefer,  was  still  more  heroic.  Mazzini. 
the  leader  of  the  secret  societies,  had  returned  to  Italy,  and  with  him  came  an 
exile  even  more  famous  than  he.  This  was  Garibaldi,  the  hero  of  modern 
Italy.  During  his  banishment  from  his  native  Piedmont,  Garibaldi  had  led  a 
wandering,  adventurous  life  in  South  America.  He  had  proved  himself,  by  his 
enthusiasm  and  high  daring,  a superb  leader  of  men.  After  the  defeat  of  Pied- 
mont, he  and  Mazzini,  holding  together  a handful  of  followers,  retreated  to 
Rome. 

Rome  had  declared  itself  a republic.  Its  Pope,  Pius  IX.,  had  fled.  Maz- 
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zini  was  appointed  one  of  a triumvirate  to  protect  the  city.  They  appealed  for 
help  to  republican  France,  and  a French  army  was  sent  to  Rome.  It  was 
received  at  first  with  welcome,  then  with  suspicion.  The  French  general  de- 
clared that  he  was  sent  to  make  peace  between  the  Pope  and  the  triumvirate. 
But  where  both  parties  insisted  on  their  right  to  rule,  no  compromise  was  pos- 
sible. Then  the  French  troops  assaulted  Rome.  They  were  repulsed  with1 
desperate  valor  by  Garibaldi  and  his  men. 

The  Austrians  advanced  upon  Rome.  Spain  landed  troops  at  Naples  to! 
repress  the  rebellious  spirit  of  Southern  Italy,  and  the  forces  of  the  King  of 
Naples  also  marched  toward  Rome.  Thus  three  of  the  great  Powers  were 
uniting  against  the  one  unfortunate  city.  Unluckily  for  him,  the  King  of 
Naples  came  first  within  striking  distance.  His  army  numbered  ten  thousand 
men.  Garibaldi  slipped  out  of  Rome  with  four  thousand,  and  completely  de- 
feated him.  The  king  retreated,  but  there  seemed  to  be  some  doubt  in  his 
mind  as  to  his  defeat.  He  ordered  hymns  of  victory  sung  in  his  churches.  So 
Garibaldi  slipped  out  of  Rome  again,  and  this  time  the  King  of  Naples  was 
fully  convinced  that  he  was  beaten  in  the  battle  of  Velletri.  He  celebrated 
only  the  splendid  rapidity  of  his  retreat. 

Unfortunately,  France  was  not  so  easily  disposed  of.  Her  troops  drew  in 
close  siege  around  Rome.  Mazzini  opened  negotiations,  and  a peaceful  agree- 
ment seemed  secure ; but  the  French  general,  smarting  under  his  first  defeat, 
was  determined  to  capture  the  city.  It  was  bombarded  and  stormed.  For  a 
whole  week  there  was  fighting  everyday.  Numbers  told;  and  after  a heroic 
and  bloody  defence,  the  republic  surrendered.  Mazzini  had  again  to  leave 
Italy.  Garibaldi,  summoning  such  as  cared  to  follow  him,  marched  out  of 
Rome.  He  hoped  to  find  somewhere  in  Italy  the  flag  of  freedom  still  waving, 
but  it  had  gone  down  everywhere  except  in  Venice,  where  they  needed  not  men 
but  food.  So  he  dismissed  his  despairing  band,  and  himself  became  a hunted 
fugitive.  After  dreadful  suffering,  he  escaped  to  America,  where  he  lived  for 
some  time  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  warfare  of  1848-1849  was  not  useless,  for  it  impressed  on  all  the 
world,  and  even,  it  may  be,  upon  Austria,  Italy’s  heroic  determination  to  be  free. 
The  Italians  themselves  learned  to  moderate  their  ambitions,  to  see  that  a 
republican  Italy  was  hopeless,  and  that  their  one  chance  of  freedom  from  foreign 
tyranny  lay  in  the  King  of  Piedmont.  He  alone  had  armies  which  could  make 
a hopeful  stand  against  those  of  the  great  Powers ; and  he  alone  of  all  the  petty 
kings  and  dukes  was  really  Italian.  The  house  of  Savoy  can  trace  its  Italian 
ancestry  backward  for  eight  centuries,  or,  according  to  some  authorities,  for  an 
even  longer  time,  through  the  Lombard  and  Roman  periods. 

Piedmont’s  new  King,  Victor  Emmanuel,  found  a most  able  minister  in 
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Count  Cavour,  and  together,  by  splendid  statesmanship,  they  built  up  the  power 
and  glory  of  their  little  kingdom.  It  became  the  recognized  champion  of  all 
Italians  who  fled  from  Austrian  tyranny.  At  last  in  1859,  Austria,  irritated 
and  overbearing,  declared  war  again.  This  time  she  found  she  had  more  than 
Piedmont  to  meet.  Cavour  had  secured  the  new  French  Emperor,  Napoleon  III., 
as  an  ally,  and  French  troops  fought  side  by  side  with  the  Piedmontese.  Volun- 
teers flocked  from  all  Italy  to  join  them.  Garibaldi  came  back  from  his  exile, 
and,  as  general  of  the  volunteer  force,  swept  the  Austrians  out  of  the  Lombard 
hills.  Victor  Emmanuel  proved  himself,  before  all  men’s  eyes,  a hero  in  battle. 
The  French  Emperor  reproved  him  for  his  rashness;  the  French  zouaves, 
wildest  and  most  daring  of  fighters,  elected  him  a corporal  in  their  ranks. 

The  allies  won  an  important  and  fiercely  contested  battle  at  Magenta. 
Through  that  little  town  the  fight  raged  backward  and  forward  all  day  long, 
and  by  evening  ten  thousand  dead  lay  in  its  streets  and  fields.  The  battle  freed 
Lombardy,  and  it  was  added  to  Piedmont,  the  people  of  Milan  celebrating  the 
union  with  extravagant  enthusiasm. 

One  little  Italian  state  after  another  burst  its  bonds,  and  each  immediately 
begged  Victor  Emmanuel  for  admission  into  his  kingdom.  A second  and  even 
more  bloody  battle  was  fought  at  Solferino,  in  which  the  Austrians  were  again 
compelled  to  fall  back,  though  fighting  stubbornly.  Italy  was  half  crazy  with 
delight.  She  thought  her  freedom  accomplished,  the  terrible  Austrians  crushed. 
But  the  French  Emperor,  looking  out  over  the  ghastly  plain  of  Solferino,  with 
its  twenty-five  thousand  dead,  declared  for  peace. 

His  announcement  came,  it  would  seem,  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  to  all 
parties.  The  Austrians  were  only  too  glad  to  agree.  The  Italians,  with  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel  and  Cavour  at  their  head,  protested  excitedly,  madly,  but  in 
vain.  They  had  to  accept  the  situation.  The  French  Emperor  arranged  that 
everything  should  stand  as  it  was.  Lombardy  should  belong  to  Piedmont;  but 
Venetia,  as  yet  unconquered,  was  to  remain  Austrian,  and  the  states  of  Central 
Italy  were  to  go  back  under  their  former  lords.  And  in  return  for  the  help  he 
had  given  Italy,  and  the  lands  he  had  turned  over  to  Piedmont,  the  Emperor 
demanded  for  himself  the  city  of  Nice  and  the  duchy  of  Savoy. 

Victor  Emmanuel  must  have  faced  the  most  terrible  moment  of  his  life. 
All  his  high  ambitions  were  suddenly  checked,  and  Savoy,  his  own  home,  the 
birthplace  of  his  race,  was  demanded  from  him.  Even  the  diplomatic  Cavour 
lost  his  self-control,  wanted  to  defy  France  as  well  as  Austria,  and  threw  ud 
his  office  as  minister.  Garibaldi  had  learned  to  admire  and  love  his  king,  out 
when  he  learned  that  Nice,  his  birthplace,  was  to  be  given  up,  he  cast  dutv  to 
the  winds,  and  threatened  every  one  indiscriminately.  The  king  alone  stood 
firm,  and  insisted  on  agreeing  to  what  he  could  not  help. 
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His  two  great  assistants  soon  rallied  again  to  his  side.  Together  the  three 
plucked  success  from  the  ashes  of  defeat.  The  treaty  of  peace  had  said  that 
the  little  states  of  middle  Italy  were  to  take  back  their  old  rulers.  But  who 
was  to  compel  them  to  obey  ? They  refused  positively,  and  .Victor  Emmanuel 
declared  as  positively  that  neither  France  nor  Austria  should  use  force  upon 
them.  They  had  appealed  to  him  for  protection,  and  he  had  promised  it.  So, 
after  much  diplomatic  bickering,  they  were  allowed  to  do  as  they  wished.  An 
election  was  held,  and  every  little  state  voted  to  join  itself  with  Piedmont  and 
Lombardy  to  form  the  “Kingdom  of  Northern  Italy.” 

All  Southern  Italy  was  still  subject  to  the  King  of  Naples.  It  was  to  be 
Garibaldi’s  contribution  to  the  cause  of  “ United  Italy.”  In  two  old  vessels 
with  something  less  than  a thousand  men,  he  sailed  secretly  for  Sicily.  With 
this  famous  force,  known  to  history  as  “ the  Thousand,”  he  conquered  both 
Sicily  and  the  mainland.  The  first  battle  was  the  hardest.  The  Thousand 
attacked  the  Neapolitan  troops  at  Calatafimi,  stormed  the  entrenchments,  fought 
their  way  up  a mountain  against  overwhelming  numbers,  and  swept  the  foe  from 
the  field.  Of  all  Garibaldi’s  battles,  this  was  his  greatest  personal  triumph. 
Nothing  but  his  almost  superhuman  will,  energy,  and  magnetism  carried  his 
exhausted  little  army  through  the  tremendous  task  imposed  on  them. 

The  rest  was  easy.  The  Sicilian  peasants  joined  him.  The  Neapolitan 
troops  were  rapidly  driven  from  the  island.  Garibaldi  was  made  dictator ; but 
he  had  no  intention  of  stopping  here.  Gathering  what  volunteers  he  could,  he 
crossed  to  the  mainland,  and  marched  against  Naples.  The  Neapolitan  army 
contained,  on  paper  at  least,  eighty  thousand  men;  Garibaldi  had  less  than  five 
thousand.  Every  one  thought  that,  despite  his  heroism,  he  must  fail  now,  as 
he  had  failed  twelve  years  before  at  Rome.  But  the  Neapolitan  troops  had 
little  heart  in  their  work,  and  their  fear  of  Garibaldi  and  his  wild,  guerilla  fight- 
ers was  almost  ludicrous.  An  army  of  seven  thousand  surrendered  on  being 
summoned  to  do  so  by  a single  unsupported  officer.  Garibaldi  entered  Naples 
without  a battle,  and  here,  too,  he  was  declared  dictator. 

Victor  Emmanuel  and  his  great  minister  were  prompt  to  see  that  the  mo- 
ment was  favorable.  To  attack  Rome  itself  would  have  meant  war  with 
France,  and  perhaps  Austria  as  well.  But  they  attacked  what  was  left  of  the 
“ States  of  the  Church  ” outside  of  Rome,  defeated  the  papal  army,  annexed 
the  territory  to  their  own,  and  established  communication  with  Garibaldi  in  the 
South. 

Garibaldi  soundly  defeated  the  Neapolitan  army,  which  had  at  last  rallied 
against  him ; then  he  rode  north  to  meet  Victor  Emmanuel  who,  almost  alone, 
was  riding  south  to  meet  him.  They  found  each  other  on  the  road,  Italy’s  two 
heroes,  the  outlaw  and  the  King.  Sitting  upon  their  horses,  the  two  clasped 
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hands  like  brothers.  Garibaldi  saluted  his  sovereign  simply  as  “King  of  Italy," 
in  those  words. resigning  his  dictatorship,  and  proclaiming  their  united  triumph. 
Victor  Emmanuel  was  po  longer  King  of  Piedmont,  or  of  Northern  Italy,  but 
of  Italy. 

Venetia  and  Rome  were  still  outside  tbe  pale.  So  Italy  fought  Austria 
again  in  1866,  when  the  latter  was  engaged  in  her  great  war  with  Prussia. 
The  Italians  were  defeated  in  the  field,  but  as  Austria  was  crushed  bv  Prussia, 
the  Italian  kingdom  profited.  In  the  peace  arrangements,  Austria  was  com- 
pelled to  free  Venetia,  which  immediately  united  itself  with  the  rest  of  Italy. 

Of  this  new  kingdom  of  Italy,  sprung  up  so  suddenly  and  grown  so  strong, 
Florence  was  made  the  capital — but  only  temporarily.  The  eyes  of  every 
patriotic  Italian  were  fixed  eagerly  on  Rome  as  the  land’s  natural  capital, 
Rome  which  was  still  held  as  a little  separate  principality  by  the  Popes.  Twice 
Garibaldi  gathered  a few  enthusiasts  like  himself  and  made  sudden,  character- 
istic dashes  at  the  coveted  goal,  but  without  success.  PI  is  government  had 
finally  to  arrest  him,  lest  he  plunge  the  country  into  war  with  France,  which, 
as  a Catholic  state,  was  resolute  in  support  of  the  Pope.  French  troops  pro- 
tected Rome  until  1870,  when  the  disastrous  Franco-Prussian  war  summoned 
them  home  to  save  the  wreck  of  their  own  country.  Then,  for  the  second 
time,  Italy  profited  by  the  success  of  Prussia.  Victor  Emmanuel  with  his 
troops  marched  in  triumph  into  Rome,  which  has  since  been  the  capital  of 
“United  Italy."  The  resolute  king  had  accomplished  his  life’s  work. 

The  Pope,  Pius  IX.,  ordered  his  soldiers  to  resist  the  attack  on  Rome  until 
a breach  was  actually  made  in  the  walls,  when  he  bade  them  surrender.  Know- 
ing resistance  to  be  useless,  he  sought  thus  to  save  bloodshed : but  he  wished 
all  the  world  to  see  that  he  had  yielded  only  to  force.  The  Italian  Government 
offered  him  a large  income,  and  guaranteed  his  spiritual  control,  as  also  his 
personal  security,  that  of  his  palaces,  and  of  the  Church.  But  Pius  IX. 
steadily  refused  to  submit  to  the  loss  of  his  temporal  power  as  an  Italian 
prince.  Pie  declined  all  compromise,  shut  himself  up  in  his  splendid  palace, 
the  Vatican,  and  declared  himself  a prisoner  there.  He  forbade  all  good 
Catholics  to  take  part  in,  or  even  vote  at,  the  elections  of  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment. This  attitude  toward  voting  has  recently  been  relaxed  by  the  Church, 
but  the  Pope  still  remains  in  his  seclusion,  is  still  called  “The  Prisoner  of  the 
Vatican.” 

One  by  one  the  men  who  had  taken  part  in  the  splendid  drama  of  Italian 
unity  died  and  gave  place  to  a younger  generation.  Cavour  sank  under  his 
labors  before  the  goal  was  reached.  Victor  Emmanuel  died  in  1878,  mourned 
by  all  Italy.  The  Church  continued  in  opposition  to  him,  until  he  lay  dying, 
when  Pius  IX.  sent  him  his  blessing,  forgiving  and  loving  the  man,  though 
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still  defying  the  king.  The  inevitable  summons  came  to  the  Pope  in  the  same 
year,  and  Cardinal  Pecci  was  elected  to  succeed  him  as  Leo  XIII.  Garibaldi, 
the  most  picturesque  figure  of  the  nineteenth  century,  died  in  1881.  A national 
statue  was  erected  to  him  in  1895,  on  Mount  Janiculum,  a hill  just  outside 
of  Rome,  where  his  defence  during  the  siege  of  1848  had  been  bravest  and 
most  successful. 

King  Humbert,  Victor  Emmanuel’s  eldest  son,  succeeded  his  father  on 
the  throne  and  reigned  for  twenty-two  years.  He  was  a brave  and  generous 
though  not  a particularly  brilliant  king.  The  task  of  Italy  during  his  reign 
was  not  an  easy  one.  The  country  had  been  impoverished  by  long  wars;  her 
people  were  ignorant,  and  brutalized  by  centuries  of  oppression.  They  had 
been  taught  to  hate  all  law  as  the  seal  of  tyranny ; their  heroes  were  the  free 
brigands  of  the  mountains.  The  government  could  only  maintain  itself  by 
securing  the  support  of  the  wealthier  classes.  Quarrels  between  labor  and  capi- 
tal sprang  up  everywhere,  and  always  the  government  supported  the  capitalists. 
The  poor  groaned  under  an  oppression  scarcely  less  heavy  than  it  had  been 
before. 

The  government  was  also  put  to  tremendous  expense  through  its  efforts 
to  conquer,  or,  in  diplomatic  language,  “establish  a military  protectorate  over” 
Abyssinia,  an  African  negro  kingdom.  At  last  an  entire  Italian  army  of 
fourteen  thousand  men  was  defeated  in  a desperate  battle  at  Adowa,  in  1896. 
Six  thousand  Italians  were  slain,  and  twenty-five  hundred  compelled  to  sur- 
render to  the  Abyssinian  king,  or  negus,  Menelik.  The  Italian  Government 
wisely  submitted  to  the  rebuff,  and  for  the  time  at  least  abandoned  its  aggres- 
sive colonial  policy. 

On  July  29th  of  the  year  1900,  King  Humbert  was  assassinated  by  an 
anarchist  at  Monza.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  the  present  king,  Victor 
Emmanuel  III.  Under  this  new  monarch,  twentieth-century  Italy  has  pro- 
gressed remarkably.  Pope  Leo  XIII.  died  in  1903,  and  the  Bishop  of  Venice, 
Giuseppe  Sarto,  was  chosen  to  succeed  him  as  Pius  X.  He  has  done  much 
to  soften  the  breach  between  church  and  state.  Italy’s  labor  troubles  have 
also  been  moderated  by  the  more  liberal  attitude  which  the  government  has 
assumed.  The  truly  able  prime  minister,  Senor  Giolitti,  refused  military  aid 
against  strikers  except  to  suppress  actual  rioting.  As  a result  there  were  some 
temporary  disorders.  In  1904  for  four  days  a mob  of  socialists  held  complete 
possession  of  Milan,  Italy’s  chief  manufacturing  city.  But  gradually  an 
adjustment  has  been  reached  under  which  the  laborers  have  become  much  more 
prosperous  and  contented.  In  1912  a vast  extension  of  the  electoral  fran- 
chise was  quietly  carried  through.  Before  that  time  there  had  been  many 
restrictions  limiting  the  vote  to  the  educated  and  the  property  owners.  Now 
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male  suffrage  lias  been  made  almost  universal.  The  government  also  by  the 
great  camorrist  trial  of  1911-12  has  gone  far  toward  breaking  up  the  ancient 
power  of  brigandage,  organized  criminal  force,  in  southern  Italy. 

The  most  appalling  earthquake  in  human  annals  desolated  the  southern 
part  of  Italy  between  five  and  six  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  December  28, 
1908.  “Six  months’  cannonade,”  to  quote  a correspondent,  “by  all  the  artillery 
in  the  world  would  not  produce  the  results  of  ten  seconds  of  Nature’s  wrath.” 
The  deaths  reached  the  awful  total  of  200,000.  In  Sicily  the  great  city  of 
Messina,  dating  from  the  eighth  century  B.  C.,  was  blotted  out,  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  shrieks  of  agony.  The  straits  of  Messina  were  clogged  with  the 
bodies  of  men  and  animals.  Soldiers,  toiling  among  the  ruins  to  help  the 
survivors,  had  to  fight  off  starving  dogs  which  fed  upon  the  bodies.  The 
King  and  Queen  of  Italy  hastened  to  aid  their  desolated  people.  The  whole 
world  throbbed  with  sympathy,  and  all  civilized  nations  strained  every  energy 
to  reach  the  place  of  destruction  promptly  and  give  the  utmost  help  in  their 
power.  Many  advocated  the  abandonment  of  the  site  of  Messina;  but  with 
that  dauntless  courage  which  is  one  of  the  strongest  accompaniments  of  such 
calamities,  the  work  of  rebuilding  the  destroyed  city  was  at  once  begun. 

The  year  1911  witnessed  a reassertion  of  Italy’s  desire  for  colonial  ex- 
pansion, previously  so  disastrously  checked  in  Abyssinia.  Italy  now  abruptly 
declared  war  upon  Turkey  because  of  the  ill  treatment  of  Italians  in  Turkey’s 
African  dependency  of  Tripoli.  The  purpose  of  the  war  was  obviously  the 
seizure  of  Tripoli,  and  as  Turkey  had  no  navy  she  could  not  prevent  an  Italian 
fleet  and  army  from  grasping  the  coveted  spoils.  The  Arabs  of  Tripoli  were 
loyal  to  Turkey  and  fought  fiercely  but  hopelessly  against  the  trained  Italian 
army.  But  though  Italy  thus  acquired  actual  possession  of  the  land  within  a 
few  months,  Turkey  refused  to  make  any  formal  renunciation  of  her  title.  So 
in  1912  an  Italian  fleet  began  taking  possession  of  one  Turkish  island  after 
another  in  the  Ttgean  Sea,  gradually  threatening  to  bombard  the  seaports  of 
Turkey  itself.  Even  under  this  pressure  the  fatalistic  Turks  might  not  have 
yielded  had  not  the  Balkan  States  seized  the  opportunity  to  declare  war  on 
Turkey.  Facing  these  new  foes  the  Turks  yielded,  and  by  a formal  treaty  of 
peace  on  October  15,  1912,  Italy  was  placed  in  possession  of  the  African  land 
of  Tripoli.  Her  troops  had  several  severe  encounters  with  the  native  Arabs  in 
1913,  but  these  seem  now  to  have  accepted  their  “kismet,”  and  Italy  has  found 
a field  for  expansion. 
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CHRONOLOGY  OF  ROME  AND  ITALY 


SHE  early  history  of  Rome  is  legendary  and  the  dates  con- 
jectural. 

B.  C.  753  — Foundation  of  the  city  laid  by  Romulus. 
750—  Romans  seized  the  Sabine  women  and  detained 
them  as  wives.  747  —War  with  the  Sabines,  who  were 
incorporated  with  the  Romans  as  one  nation.  710 — 
Numa  Pompilius  instituted  the  priesthood,  the  augurs, 
and  the  vestals.  667 — The  three  Horatii,  Roman  warriors, 
overcame  the  three  Curiatii,  Albans,  and  united  Alba  to  Rome. 
627 — Ostia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  built.  615 — The 
Capitol  founded.  550 — Liberal  laws  of  Servius  Tullius.  509 
— Tarquinius  II.  and  his  family  expelled,  and  royalty  abol- 
ished ; the  Patricians  established  an  aristocratical  common- 
wealth; Junius  Brutus  and  Tarquinius  Collatinus  first  praetors 
or  consuls.  507 — War  with  the  Etrurians  under  I ars  Porsena. 
The  Capitol  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  501 — First  dictator  Spurius 
Lartius.  498  — Latins  conquered  at  Lake  Regillus.  494 — Secession  of  the 
Plebeians  to  the  Sacred  Mount ; establishment  of  tribunes  of  the  Plebeians. 
491 — Wars  with  the  ALquians  and  Volscians ; exploits  and  exile  of  Corio- 
lanus,  who  besieged  Rome,  but  retired  at  the  intercession  of  his  mother  and 
wife.  486-5 — First  agrarian  law  passed  by  Spurius  Cassius,  who  was  put 
to  death  by  the  Patricians.  458 — Victory  of  Cincinnatus  over  the  Atquians 
and  liberation  of-  the  Roman  army.  451-448 — Appointment  and  fall  of 

the  decemvirs,  death  of  Virginia.  444 — Military  tribunes  first  created.  443 
— Office  of  censor  instituted.  396 — Veii  taken  by  Camillus  after  ten  years’ 
siege.  390 — Great  victory  of  the  Gauls,  who  sacked  Rome,  but  were  repulsed 
in  an  attack  on  the  Capitol ; they  accepted  a heavy  ransom  and  retired. 
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389  — Rome  gradually  rebuilt  amid  great  distress  and  wars  with  neighboring 
states.  367 — Passage  of  the  Licinian  laws.  360 — The  Gauls  defeated  in 
Italy.  365  342 — War  with  the  Etruscans,  ended  by  a truce;  war  with  the 
Latins;  league  renewed.  343-340 — First  Samnite  war,  indecisive.  341 — 
Mutiny  in  the  army  in  Campania  and  rise  of  the  commons  in  Rome; 
peace  restored  by  concessions  and  the  general  abolition  of  debts  caused  by 
the  Gaulish  invasion.  339 — The  Publilian  law  passed,  equalizing  Plebeians 
with  the  Patricians  in  political  rights.  326  et  seq. — The  second  Samnite 
war.  311 — War  with  Etruria.  309 — Victories  of  O.  Fabius  Maximus;  the 
Etrurians  and  Umbrians  submitted.  312-308 — Appius  Claudius  Calcus,  cen- 
sor, favored  the  lower  classes ; with  the  public  money  made  a road  from  Rome 
to  Capua,  termed  the  “Appian  Way,”  and  erected  the  first  aqueduct.  304- 
302 — Conquest  of  the  yEquians,  Marsians,  etc.  300 — Third  Samnite  war. 
294-290 — The  Samnites  subdued  after  desperate  struggles.  281 — The  Taren- 
tines  formed  a coalition  against  Rome  and  invited  Pyrrhus,  King  of  Epirus,  to 
join  them.  280 — Pyrrhus  defeated  the  Romans  at  Pandosia.  275 — Romans 
defeated  Pyrrhus  at  Beneventum.  272-265 — Subjugation  of  Tarentum,  Sam- 
nium,  Bruttium,  and  their  allies.  Rome  supreme  in  Italy  (265).  264-241 — 

First  Punic  war.  260 — First  Roman  fleet  built.  Sea  fight  at  Mylae.  255 — 
Regulus  put  to  death  at  Carthage.  238  et  seq. — Corsica  and  Sardinia  an- 
nexed. 225 — Invasion  and  defeat  of  the  Gauls.  220 — Building  of  the  Fla- 
minian  Way.  218-201 — Second  Punic  war.  216 — Battle  of  Cannae.  Rome 
saved  by  the  adhesion  of  eighteen  colonies,  by  the  free-will  offerings  of  gold, 
silver,  and  money  from  the  Senate  and  the  people,  and  by  the  defeat  of  Has- 
drubal  at  the  Metaurus  (207).  212 — Syracuse  taken  by  Marcellus.  202 — 
Hannibal  defeated  by  Scipio  at  Zama.  213- 200 — The  Macedonian  wars  with 
Philip  begun.  197 — His  defeat  at  Cynocephalae.  171 — Third  Macedonian 
war  begun.  168 — Perseus  beaten  at  Pydna  ; Macedon  annexed.  149 — Third 

Punic  war  begun.  146 — Carthage  and  Corinth  destroyed  by  the  Romans. 
I53~I33 — Celtiberian  and  Numantine  wars  in  Spain.  133 — Civil  strife  begun ; 

Tiberius  Gracchus  slain.  121 — Further  agrarian  disturbances ; Caius  Gracchus 
driven  to  suicide.  111-106 — -The  Jugurthine  war.  108-63 — The  Mithridatic 
war.  102 — Marius  defeats  the  Teutones  at  Aquae  Sextiae.  101 — Marius  an- 
nihilates the  Cimbri  at  Vercellae.  100 — Julius  Caesar  born.  90-88 — The 
Social  war.  87  — Marius  driven  from  Rome  by  Sulla,  returns  in  triumph  and 
institutes  a savage  massacre.  82 — Sulla  defeated  Marius;  sanguinary  proscrip- 
tions; declared  dictator.  79 — Sulla  abdicated.  73-71 — Revolt  of  Spartacus- 

and  the  slaves.  66 — Pompey  wipes  out  the  Mediterranean  pirates.  65-63— 
Syria  conquered  by  Pompey.  62 — The  Catiline  conspiracy  defeated.  60 — 
The  First  Triumvirate — Caesar,  Pompey,  and  Crassus.  58 — Caesar’s  campaigns 
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in  Gaul.  55 — Caesar  in  Britain.  53 — Crassus  killed  by  the  Parthians.  51 — . 

'Gaul  conquered  and  made  a Roman  province.  50 — War  between  Caesar  and 
Pompey.  48 — Pompey  defeated  at  Pharsalia.  47 — Caesar  defeated  Pharnaces 
and  wrote  home,  “ Veni,  vidi,  vici.  ” 46  — Cato  killed  himself  at  Utica;  end  of 

the  Republic.  Caesar  made  dictator.  44 — Caesar  killed  in  the  Senate  house 
(March  15).  43 — Second  Triumvirate — Octavius,  Antony,  and  Lepidus ; Cicero 
killed.  42 — Battle  of  Philippi ; Brutus  and  Cassius  defeated,  and  killed  them- 
selves. 36 — Lepidus  ejected  from  the  Triumvirate.  32 — War  between  Octa- 
vius and  Antony.  31 — Antony  overthrown  at  Actium.  30 — Egypt  became  a 
Roman  province.  27 — Octavius  made  Emperor,  as  Augustus  Caesar.  5 — The 
Empire  at  peace  with  all  thg  world;  the  temple  of  Janus  closed.  4 — Jesus 
Christ  born.  (There  is  an  error  of  over  three  years  in  the  date  commonly 
used.) 

A.  D.  9 — The  Germans  annihilated  the  army  of  Varus ; Dalmatia  subdued 
by  Tiberius.  14 — Augustus  succeeded  by  Tiberius.  17 — Cappadocia  became 

a Roman  province.  27— Thrace  became  a Roman  province.  42 — Mauretania 
conquered  and  divided  into  two  provinces.  48 — Lycia  made  a Roman  province. 
54 — Nero  becomes  Emperor.  64 — Destruction  of  Rome  by  fire,  said  to  have 
been  the  work  of  Nero.  65-67  —Persecution  of  Christians ; St.  Paul,  St. 
Peter,  Seneca,  and  others,  put  to  death  by  Nero.  68 — Nero  stabbed  himself. 
69  — Vitellius  became  ruler,  and  was  mobbed  to  death.  70 — Titus  destroyed 
Jerusalem  because  of  a rebellion.  75 — Vespasian  founded  the  Colosseum.  79 
— Destruction  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  by  an  eruption  of  Mt.  Vesuvius. 
105 — Dacia  was  made  a Roman  province,  and  Arabia  Petraea  conquered.  115 
— Armenia  became  a province,  and  the  Roman  Empire  under  Trajan  reached 
its  widest  extent.  131-135 — Last  rebellion  of  the  Jews,  the  survivors  driven 
from  their  country  as  wanderers  over  the  earth.  161-180 — Happy  reign  of 
Marcus  Aurelius;  persecution  of  the  Christians.  215 — Caracalla  offered  the 
privileges  of  Roman  citizenship  to  all  who  would  pay  for  them.  250 — Inva- 
sion of  the  Goths.  273 — Aurelian  conquered  Zenobia  and  destroyed  Palmyra. 
284 — Diocletian  and  Maximian  divided  the  Empire  between  them.  286 — Last 
and  crudest  persecution  of  the  Christians  begun  under  Diocletian.  292 — A 
fourfold  division  of  the  Empire  was  made.  312 — The  Emperor  Constantine 
was  converted  to  Christianity  and  did  all  he  could  to  make  it  the  religion  of 
the  Empire.  330 — Constantine  dedicated  Byzantium  (Constantinople)  as  the 
capital  of  his  Empire,  and  Rome  lost  much  of  its  importance.  361-363 — Brief 
reign  of  Julian  the  Apostate.  376 — The  Goths  swarmed  into  the  Empire. 
379-395 — Theodosius  I.  last  Emperor  to  rule  over  the  whole  Roman  Empire. 
404 — Stilicho  defeats  the  Goths  under  Alaric  and  celebrates  the  three  hun- 
dredth and  last  Roman  triumph.  410 — Rome  sacked  by  Alaric.  412 — Death 
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of  Alaric.  439 — Carthage  captured  by  the  Vandals.  451 — Invasion  of  the 
Huns  under  Attila,  defeated  at  Chalons.  452 — Venice  founded  by  fugitives 
from  Attila.  455 — Rome  captured  and  sacked  by  the  Vandals.  476  — Romu- 
lus Augustulus  laid  the  insignia  of  the  Roman  Empire  at  the  feet  of  Odoacer, 
who  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  Italy;  end  of  the  Empire.  536 — Belisarius 
captured  Rome  for  Justinian.  553 — Narses  again  captured  Rome  and  annexed 
it  to  the  Eastern  Empire.  568-596 — Invasion  of  the  Lombards  under  Alboin  ; 
they  conquered  Italy.  590-604— Popehood  of  Gregory  I.  the  Great.  728 — 
Rome  became  an  independent  republic  under  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the 
Pope.  754 — Pepin  gave  the  Pope  the  Lombard  territories  around  Rome.  774 
— Desiderius,  the  last  Lombard  king,  dethroned  by  Charlemagne.  800 — Charle- 
magne crowned  Emperor  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  by  Pope  Leo  III.  896 
— Rome  captured  by  the  Germans.  962 — Otho  I.  crowned  at  Rome,  each 
-German  emperor  henceforth  receiving  a triple  coronation  as  King  of  Germany, 
as  King  of  Italy,  and  as  Emperor  of  Rome.  997 — Venice  established  her 
independence  from  the  Eastern  Empire  and  began  her  career  of  foreign  con- 
quest. 1016 — Normans  invaded  Sicily  and  began  its  conquest.  1021 — The 
republics  of  Genoa  and  Pisa  won  the  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica  from  the 
Mahometans.  1045 — Papal  scandals  ended  by  the  Emperor  Henry  III.,  who 
appoints  a German  Pope.  1049 — Pope  Leo  IX.  reforms  the  church.  1051 — 
The  Normans  seize  Naples.  They  capture  Pope  Leo  and  make  friends  with 
him.  1059 — Formal  adoption  of  the  method  of  selecting  the  popes  by  vote  of 
cardinals.  1073 — Hildebrand  made  Pope  as  Gregory  VII. ; he  asserts  the 
spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Pope  over  the  Emperor.  1077— The  Emperor, 
Henry  IV.,  comes  as  a penitent  to  Gregory  at  Canossa.  1084 — Henry  avenges 
himself  by  seizing  Rome;  Gregory  rescued  by  the  Normans.  1085 — Death  of 
Gregory.  1094 — Pope  Urban  II.  authorizes  the  first  crusade;  the  crusades 
vastly  increase  the  power  of  the  popes.  1115 — Matilda  of  Tuscany  leaves  most 
of  her  kingdom  to  the  popes.  1124 — Venice  captures  Tyre  and  secures  the 
trade  of  the  East.  1154 — Guelph  and  Ghibelline  wars  begin.  1162 — Milan 
captured  and  destroyed  by  Frederick  Barbarossa.  1167 — The  cities  form  the 
Lombard  League  and  rebuild  Milan.  1176 — The  Milanese  defeat  Frederick 
at  Lignano.  1183 — By  the  Peace  of  Constance  Frederick  frees  the  Italian 
cities.  1198-1216 — Height  of  the  papal  power  under  Pope  Innocent  III.  ; he 
founds  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans.  1204 — Venice  conquers  Constan- 

tinople. 1229-1250 — Wars  of  Frederick  II.  with  the  Italian  cities,  their  tri- 
umph, and  his  death.  1268 — Defeat  and  execution  of  Conradin,  the  last  of  the 
Hohenstaufen  emperors.  1277 — The  Visconti  become  tyrants  of  Milan;  the 

Italian  cities  begin  sacrificing  their  liberty  for  peace ; the  “ free  companies  ” 
ransack  Italy.  1282 — The  “Sicilian  Vespers,”  a massacre  of  all  the  French 
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conquerors  in  Sicily.  1284 — The  naval  power  of  Pisa  destroyed  by  her  rival, 
Genoa,  at  Maloria.  1298 — The  Venetians  humbled  by  Genoa  in  a naval  battle 
at  Curzola.  1301 — Dante  exiled  from  Florence;  the  first  signs  of  the  Renais- 
sance. 1309 — The  court  of  the  popes  removed  to  Avignon  by  Pope  Clement 
V.  1341 — Petrarch  crowned  as  poet-laureate  at  Rome.  1347 — Cola  di  Rienzi 

holds  Rome  as  a republic  during  seven  months.  1354 — Rienzi  seizes  power  a 
second  time  and  is  slain  by  the  people.  1360 — Interest  in  Greek  thought  shown 
by  the  establishment  of  a Greek  professorship  in  Florence.  1377-78 — The 
popes  return  to  Rome.  1379 — IN  aval  power  of  Genoa  crushed  by  the  Vene- 
tians at  Chioggia.  1420-64 — Cosimo  di  Medici  rules  Florence  and  makes  it 
the  centre  of  the  Renaissance.  1447-55 — Pope  Nicholas  V.  rules  Rome  and 
starts  its  complete  reconstruction  in  architecture  and  art.  1453 — The  capture 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  sends  a flood  of  Greek  learning  over  Italy. 
1461-77 — Venice  wars  with  the  Turks,  loses  much  of  her  power,  but  checks 
their  advance  into  Europe.  1469 — Lorenzo  di  Medici  becomes  President  of 
Florence  and  increases  her  artistic  ascendancy.  1490 — Savonarola  preaches 
in  Florence.  1492 — Death  of  Lorenzo ; Florence  becomes  a religious  republic 
under  Savonarola;  Alexander  VI.,  the  wicked  Borgia,  becomes  Pope.  1496 — 
Michael  Angelo  begins  work  at  Rome.  1498 — Overthrow  and  death  of  Savon- 
arola. 1503 — Power  of  the  Borgias  overthrown  by  their  own  poisons  ; Julius 
II.  becomes  Pope.  1508-12 — Michael- Angelo  paints  the  Sistine  ChapeL 

1508-20 — Raphael  paints  in  Rome.  1525 — Battle  of  Pavia,  Germany  defeats 
France  for  supremacy  in  Italy.  1527 — Rome  sacked  by  a German  army.  1529 
— The  Florentine  republic  crushed,  the  Medici  become  Dukes  of  Florence. 
1530 — Clement  VII.  starts  the  papal  reformation.  1540 — The  Jesuit  Society 
founded.  1571 — The  Turks  crushed  by  Venetian  and  other  ships  in  the  great 
naval  battle  of  Lepanto.  1626 — The  Cathedral  of  St.  Peter  dedicated.  1683— 
99 — The  Venetians  once  more  win  victories  over  the  Turks  in  Greece.  1720 
— The  Duke  of  Savoy  made  King  of  Sardinia.  • 1796— Napoleon  invades  Italy. 
1797 — He  overthrows  the  various  kingdoms  and  forms  republics.  1805— He 
changes  the  republics  to  kingdoms  of  his  own.  1815 — The  old  rulers  restored, 
Austria  given  the  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom.  1821 — The  Piedmontese 
demand  a constitution  ; it  is  granted  by  the  regent,  Charles  Albert,  but  revoked.. 
1831  — Charles  Albert  becomes  King  of  Sardinia  and  Piedmont.  1831-33 — 
Insurrections  of  “Young  Italy”  and  other  secret  societies  headed  by  Mazzini. 
1846 — Pius  IX.  is  made  Pope  and  displays  liberal  tendencies.  1848 — Italians 
everywhere  revolt  against  Austrian  dominion.  Piedmont  changes  her  flag  ta 
the  Italian  tricolor,  and  heads  the  insurrection;  defeated  at  Custozza.  1849— 
Piedmontese  defeated  at  Novara;  Victor  Emmanuel  made  king;  Austria  every- 
where triumphant ; Rome  declares  itself  a republic  under  Mazzini  and  Gari- 
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baldi ; is  stormed  by  the  French  ; Venice  surrenders  to  Austria  after  a year’s 
siege.  1859 — French  and  Italians  war  against  Austria,  and  win  victories  at 
Magenta  and  Solferino ; Victor  Emmanuel  is  given  Lombardy,  but  loses  Savoy. 
i860 — The  states  of  Central  Italy  unite  themselves  by  vote  with  Piedmont; 
Garibaldi  heads  a successful  insurrection  in  Sicily  and  Naples;  the  papal 
states  revolt  and  Victor  Emmanuel  interferes;  he  defeats  the  papal  troops; 
Garibaldi  turns  over  Sicily  and  Naples  to  the  King.  1861 — First  general  Ital- 
ian parliament  meets;  it  votes  Victor  Emmanuel  “King  of  Italy”  (February 
26th) ; the  statesman  Cavour  died.  1862 — Garibaldi  with  volunteers  makes 
an  unsuccessful  expedition  against  Rome;  is  defeated  and  made  prisoner  by 
Italian  troops.  1866 — Disastrous  war  with  Austria;  Austria  overwhelmed  by 
Prussia;  Venice,  left  free,  joins  the  Italian  kingdom.  1867 — Garibaldi  again 
assaults  Rome;  defeated  by  Roman  and  French  troops.  1870 — Italian  troops 
seize  Rome  (September  20th)  ; Rome  declared  the  capital  of  Italy  (December 
5th).  1871 — Rome  formally  inaugurated  as  the  capital  (July  3d).  1878 — 

Victor  Emmanuel  died  (January  9th);  Pius  IX.  died  (February  7th);  Leo 
XIII.  elected  (February  20th).  1881 — Garibaldi  died.  1896 — Terrible  defeat 
of  Italians  at  Adowa  in  Abyssinia.  1897 — Peace  with  Abyssinia.  1900 — 
King  Humbert  assassinated  (July  29th), succeeded  by  his  son  Victor  Emmanuel 
III.  1903 — Fius  X.  elected  Pope  (August  4th).  1904 — Socialist  uprising 
in  Milan.  1908 — Terrible  earthquake  at  Messina.  1909 — Messina  rebuilt. 
1911-12 — Camorrist  trial  at  Viterbo  breaks  the  power  of  the  criminal  so- 
cieties. 1911 — War  with  Turkey  begun  (Sept.  29)  for  the  possession  of 
Tripoli.  Annexation  of  Tripoli  announced  (Nov.  5).  1912 — The  King  un- 

successfully attacked  by  an  anarchist.  The  suffrage  extended  to  almost  all 
classes.  The  Turkish  island  of  Rhodes  seized  (May  4)  ; peace  treaty  with 
Turkey  cedes  Tripoli  to  Italy  (Oct.  15).  1913 — Repeated  outbreaks  of  the 

native  Arabs  in  Tripoli. 
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RULERS  OF  ROME 

Early  Kings. 

A.D, 

B.C. 

Pertinax,  . . . 

• 193 

Romulus,  .... 

• 753 

Julianus,  . . . 

• 

. 193 

Numa  Pompilius, 

• 7U 

Septimius  Severus, 

• 

. 193 

Tullius  Hostilius, 

. 673 

Caracalla, 

Ancus  Martius,  . 

. 640 

.1 

Geta  (slain  212), 

• 

. 2 1 1 

Lucius  Tarquinius,  . . 

. 616 

Macrinus,  . . . 

• 

. 217- 

Servius  Tullius, 

. 578 

Elagabalus, 

• 

. 218 

Tarquinius  Superbus, 

• 534 

Alexander  Severus, 

• 

. 222 

Maximinus. 

. 235 

Republic. 

Gordianus  I., 

Lasting  from  $Og  to  2J 

B.C. 

. Gordianus  II.  . 

• 

. 237 

Pupienus, 

Emperors. 

. Balbinus,  . 

• 

. 238 

Augustus,  .... 

. 27 

Gordianus  III.,  . 

• 

. 238 

A.D. 

Philippus,  . . . 

• 

. 244 

Tiberius,  .... 

. 14 

Decius,  . . . 

• 

. 249 

Caligula,  . . . . 

. 37 

Gallus, 

• 

. 25I 

Claudius,  . . . . 

. 41 

iEmilianus, 

• 

• 253 

Nero,  . 

• 54 

; 

Valerian  (slain  260), 

Galba,  . . . , 

. 68 

l Gallienus, 

• 

• 253 

Otho,  .... 

. 69 

Claudius  II., 

• 

, 268 

Vitellius,  . . . . 

. 69 

Aureliap,  . . . 

• 

. 270 

Vespasian,  . . . 

. 69 

Tacitus,  . . . 

• 

. 273 

Titus,  . 

• 79 

Florianus,  . 

• 

. 276 

Domitian,  . . . . 

. 81 

Probus,  . . . 

• 

. 276 

Nerva,  . . . . 

. 96 

Carus, 

• • • 

• 

. 282 

Trajan, 

. 98 

Carinus, 

Hadrian,  ... 

. 1 17 

Numerianus,  . 

• 

• 

ts) 

00 

<*> 

Antoninus  Pius,  . . 

• 138 

' Diocletian, 

• 

. 284 

( M.  Aurelius, 

Maximian,  . 

• 

. 286 

1 L.  Verus  (died  169), 

. 161 

Constantius,  . 

• 

. 305 

Commodus, 

. 180 

- Galerius, 

* 

. 305 
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A.D. 

SGalerius  (died  31 1),  . .305 

Constantine  I.,  the  Great,  . 306 

Licinius  (slain  324),  . . 307 

Constantine  II.  (slain  340), 
Constantius, 

Constans  (slain  350),  . . 337 

Julian,  .....  361 

Jovian, 363 

The  successor  of  Jovian , Valentinian, 
divided  his  dominion  and  made  his 
brother , Valens,  Emperor  of  the  East. 
Henceforth  the  two  empires  are  sepa- 
rate, though  Theodosius  united  them  for 
about  a year  in  394. 


Emperors  of  the  West. 


Valentinian  I.,  . 

• 364 

Gratian, 

. 367 

Valentinian  II.,  . 

• 375 

Eugenius,  . 

• 392 

Theodosius,  the  Great, 

• 394 

Honorius,  . 

• 395 

Interregnum, 

• 423 

Valentinian  III., 

. 425 

Maximus,  . 

• 455 

Avitus, 

• 455 

Majorianus, 

• 457 

Severus, 

. 461 

Interregnum, 

. 465 

Anthemius, 

. 467 

Olybrius,  . 

. 472 

Glycerius,  . 

• 473 

Julius  Nepos, 

• 474 

Romulus  Augustulus, 

• 475 

Kings  of  Italy 

Odoacer,  . 

. 476 

Theodoric,  the  Great, 

• 493 

Athalaric,  . 

. 526 

Theodatus, 

A.D. 

- 534 

Vitiges, 

• 536 

Theodebald, 

. 540 

Tortila,  or  Baduila, 

. 541 

Teias, 

. 552 

Italy  subject  to  the  Eastern  Empire 
till  the  time  of  the  Lombard  King, 


Alboin,  .....  568 

Cleoph, 573 

Autharis,  . . . . . 575 

Agilulph, 591 

Adaloald,  . . . . .615 

Arioald,  .....  625 
Rotharis,  .....  636 
Rodoald,  .....  652 
Aribert  I.,  . . . .653 

Bertharit  and  Godebert,  . . 661 

Grimoald,  .....  662 

Bertharit  (re-established),  . .671 

Cunibert,  .....  686 
Ragimbert,  ....  700 
Aribert  II.,  . . . . 700 

Ausprand,  . . . . .712 

Luitprand,  . . . .712 

Hildebrand,  ....  744 
Rachis,  .....  744 
Astolph,  .....  749 
Desiderius,  . . . .756 


Charlemagne  deposed  Desiderius  in 
77 ’4,  and  Italy  became  nominally  subject 
to  the  lands  of  the  North. 

Modern  Kings  of  Italy. 
Victor  Emmanuel  II.  (of  Sar- 
dinia), . . . .1861 

Humbert,  ....  1878 
Victor  Emmanuel  III.,  . . 1900 


Triumphal  procession  of  Theodosius 
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Achillas  (a-kil'las) 

Adige  (ad'i-je) 

Adowa  (ah'dd-wa) 
iEgades  (e'ga-dez) 
yEneas  (e-ne'as) 

Afranius  (a-fra'm-us) 
Agrippina  (a-grip-pi'na) 
Alboin  (al'boin) 

Amulius  (a-mu'li-us) 
Angelo  (an'ja-lo) 

Antiochus  (an-tl'o-kus) 
Antoninus  (an-tb-nl'nus) 
Apulia  ((a-pu'li-a) 

Araxes  (a-rax'ez) 
Archimedes  (ar-ki-me'dez) 
Ariminum  (a-rim'i-num) 
Arminius  (ar-min'i-us) 
Athanasius  (ath-a-na/shl-us) 
Attila  (at'Il-a) 

Auletes  (5-le'tez) 

Aurelius  (5-re'li-us) 
Auximum  (ox'i-mum) 
Avignon  (ah-ven-ydn') 
Balearic  (bal'e-ar'ik) 
Belisarius  (bel-i-sa'rius) 
Boccaccio  (bok-kat'cho) 


Borgia  (bor'jah) 

Brundisium  (brun-dl'zhi-um) 
Buonarotti  (bd-na-rot'te) 
Byrsa  (ber'sa) 

Byzantium  (bi-zan'shi-um) 
Caesar  (se'zar) 

Calabria  (ka-la'bri-a) 
Calatafimi  (ka-lah'ta-fe'me) 
Caligula  (ka-lig'u-la). 
Camerinum  (kam'e-rl'num) 
Camillus  (ka-mil'us) 
Canossa  (ka-nds'sa) 
Caracalla  (kar'a-kal'la) 
Catana  (kat'a-na) 

Catiline  (kat'i-lln) 

Cavour  (ka-voor') 
Charlemagne  (shar'le-man) 
Chioggia  (ke-od'ja) 

Cicero  (sTs'e-ro) 

Cincinnatus  (sin-sin-na'tus) 
Claudius  (klaw'dl-us) 

Clodius  (klo'di-us) 

Cneus  (ne'us) 

Colonna  (ko-lon'na) 
Colosseum  (kol'o-se'um) 
Collatinus  (kol'la-tl'nus) 
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Constantinus  (kon'stan-tl'nus) 
Corcyra  (kor-sl'ra) 

Cosimo  (kos'i-mo  or  kos'mo) 
Crassus  (kras'us) 

Curzola  (koord-zo'la) 
Cyrenaica  (sir'e-na'i-ca) 
Dandolo  (dan'do-lo) 

Dante  (dan'te) 

Decimus  (des'i-mus) 

Decius  (de'shi-us) 

Dentatus  (den-ta'tus) 
Divitiacus  (dlv'I-tl'a-kus) 
Domitian  (do-mish'i-an) 
Domitius  (db-mish'i-us) 
Donatello  (do-na-tel'lo) 

Doria  (d5're-a) 

Garibaldi  (gar-i-bal'dl) 

Genoa  (jen'o-a) 

Ghibelline  (gib'el-len) 
Gracchus  (grak'us) 

Gregory  (greg'o-ri) 

Guelph  (gwelf') 

Guiscard  (ges-kar') 

Hamilcar  (ha-mil'kar) 
Hannibal  (han'nl-bal) 
Hasdrubal  (has'dru-bal) 
Hietnpsal  (hi-emp'sal) 

Hiero  (hl'e-ro) 

Hildebrand  (hil'de-brand) 
Hohenstaufen  (ho'en-stow'fen) 
Horace  (hor'es) 
lapygians  (i'a-pig'I-ans) 

Icilius  (I-ciFl-us) 

Iguvium  (I-gu'vi-um) 

Ilerda  (T-ler'da) 

Illyria  (ll-lir'i-a) 

Jugurtha  (ju-gur'tha) 

Justinian  (jus-tin'I-an) 

Juvenal  (ju'ven-al) 

Latium  (la'shl-um) 
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Leo  (le'o) 

Lepanto  (le-pan'to) 

Lepidus  (lep'I-dus) 

Libyan  (llb'e-an) 

Lignano  (len-yah'no) 

Lilybaeum  (lil'i-be'um) 

Licinus  (llc'i-nus) 

Lipari  (llp'a-re) 

Liris  (ll'ris) 

Lombard  (lom'bard) 

Lorenzo  (lo-ren'z5) 

Lucceous'  (luc-se'yus) 

Lucrece  (lu'kres) 

Maecenas  (me-se'nas) 

Magenta  (ma-jen'ta) 

Marco  Polo  (mar'ko  po'lo) 

Marius  (ma'ri-us) 

Masinissa  (mas'i-nls'sa) 

Mazzini  (mat-se'ne) 

Maximianus  (max'im-i-a'nus) 

Medici  (med'e-che) 

Meloria  ('ma-lo'ri-a) 

Messana  (mes-sa'na) 

Michael-Angelo  (ml'kel-an'ja-lo) 
Micipsa  (mi-sip'sa) 

Mithridates  (mith'ri-da'tez) 

Murviedro  (moor-ve-a'dro) 

Narses  (nar'sez) 

Nero  (ne'ro) 

Nice  (nes) 

Nuraa  Pompilius  (nu'ma  pom-pIlTl-us) 
Numitor  (nu'ml-tor) 

Octavius  (oc-ta'vi-us) 

Odoacer  (o-do-a'ser) 

Origen  (or'i-jen-) 

Orodes  (o-r5'dez) 

Orsini  (or-se'ne) 

Ovid  (ov'Id) 

Pantheon  (pan-the'on  or  p5n'the-on) 

! Papirius  (pa-pTr'i-us't 
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Pelusium  (pe-lu'st-um) 

Pepin  (pep'in) 

Petrarch  (pe'trark) 

Pharnaces  (far'na-sez) 
Pharsalia  (far-sa/li-a) 
Picenum  (pi-se'num) 
Piedmont  (ped'morit) 

Pisa  (pe'za) 

Polybius  (po-lib'i-us) 

Pompey  (pom'pe) 

Porsena  (por'se-na) 

Pothinus  (pb-thl'nus) 

Prusias  (pru'si-as) 

Ptolemaeus  (tol'e-me'us) 
Pyrrhus  (pir'us) 

Quirites  (kwl-rl'tez) 

Raphael  (raf'a-el) 

Regillus  (re-jil'lus) 

Regulus  (reg'u-liis) 

Rienzi  (re-en'ze) 

Romulus  (rom'u-lus) 

Sabine  (sa'bln) 

Savonarola  (sah-vb-nah-ro'la) 
Savoy  /sa-voi') 

Scipio  (sip'i-o) 

Sejanus  (se-ja'nus) 

Solferino  (sol'fer-e'no) 


Sophonisba  (sof-o-nis'ba) 
Sosigenes  (so-sig'e-nez) 

Sulla  (sul'la) 

Syphax  (sl'fax) 

Syrtis  (sir'tis) 

Tacitus  (tas'i-tus) 

Tarentum  (ta-ren'tum) 

Tarpeia  (tar-pe'ya) 

Tarquinius  (tar-kwm'i-us) 

Teias  (te'yas) 

Tertullian  (ter-tulTan) 
Theodotus  (the-o-do'tus) 
Tiberius  (tl-be'ri-us) 

Tigranes  (tl-gra'nez) 

Titian  (tish'yan) 

Trasimenus  (tras'i-me'nus) 
Tuscany  (tus'ka-ni) 

Varus  (va/rus) 

Veii  (ve'yl) 

Vercingetorix  (ver'sln-get'o-rlks) 
Vespasian  (ves-pa'zhl-an) 

Vinci  (vm'che) 

Virgil  (ver'jil) 

Viriathus  (virTa/thus) 

Vitellius  (vi-tel'i-us) 

Zanardelli  (zan-ar-del'le) 

Zela  (ze'la) 
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MODERN  NATIONS — GERMANY 


Chapter  XLVI 

THE  ANCIENT  GERMANS  AND  THEIR  GODS 


[Authorities  : Baring-Gould,  “Germany  Past  and  Present”;  Bigelow,  “The  German  Emperor 
and  His  Eastern  Neighbors”;  Bryce,  “Holy  Roman  Empire”  ; Carlyle,  “Frederick  the  Great”; 
Dawson,  “Germany  and  the  Germans”;  Fay,  “Three  Germanys  ” ; Fisher,  “The  Mediaeval 
Empire”;  Hallam,  “Middle  Ages”;  Ivnouse,  “Growth  of  German  Unity”;  Lewis,  “History  of 
Germany”;  Mombert,  “ Charles  the  Great  ” ; Menzel,  “History  of  Germany”;  Muller,  “History 
of  the  German  People”;  Ranke,  “History  of  the  Reformation,”  “History  of  the  Popes,”  etc.; 
Rydberg,  “Teutonic  Mythology”;  Sime,  “ Llistory  of  Germany”;  Smith,  “William  I and  the 
German  Empire”;  Taylor,  “History  of  Germany”;  Turner,  “Sketch  of  the  Germanic  Constitu- 
tion”; Grim,  “ Teutonic  Mythology.  ”] 


ODERN  history  begins  with  the  Germans.  They  over- 
threw the  empire  of  Rome,  and  became  for  more 
than  a thousand  years  the  leading  people  of  Europe. 
This  supremacy  slipped  from  them  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  because  of  their  own  bloody  civil  wars, 
which  left  Germany  almost  a desert.  It  is  only 
within  the  present  generation  that  the  larger  part 
of  the  race  have  at  last  united,  in  what  seems 


a permanent  and  powerful  union. 

Where  these  Germans  originally  came  from  is  not  positively 
known.  They  are  an  Aryan  race,  and  we  believe  Persia  to  have 
been  the  early  home  of  all  the  Aryans.  The  Germans  seem  to 
have  wandered  westward  till  they  reached  their  present  home 
somewhere  about  700  b.c.  The  Romans  knew  vaguely  that 
certain  wild  races  existed  there,  in  the  forests  to  the  north  of 
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the  Alps ; and  that  is  all  that  was  known  of  them,  until  two  German  tribes, 
the  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  suddenly  invaded  Italy,  making  the  strangest  and 
most  dramatic  of  all  entrances  into  history. 

They  did  not  march  into  the  new  land,  as  other  invaders  have  done,  with 
bands  playing  and  flags  flying;  they  slid  into  its  fair  plains  with  much  boister- 
ous merriment,  on  the  queerest  of  sleds. 

It  certainly  was  the  most  famous  sleighing  party  in  the  world ; and  if  the 
old  Roman  writers  are  to  be  taken  literally,  it  was  such  sleighing  as  few  of  us 
would  care  to  attempt.  The  peasantry  of  Northern  Italy  had  always  looked  up 
to  the  towering  summits  of  the  snowy  Alps  as  an  impassable  barrier  of  de- 
fence, where  crouched  no  enemy  except  the  swirling  hurricane  and  the  awful 
avalanche.  But,  one  morning  in  the  year  113  b.c.,  they  saw  those  tempestuous 
heights  suddenly  darkened  with  myriads  of  moving  figures.  They  must  have 
been  the  most  astonished  peasantry  in  the  world,  and  then  the  most  scared,  as, 
with  a whiz  and  a whir,  one  fierce-looking  warrior  after  another  shot  suddenly 
among  them.  It  was  a human  avalanche  that  had  come  plunging  down  to 
destroy  them.  The  daring  Germans  had  taken  their  shields  as  sleds,  and  were 
coasting  down  the  tremendous  slopes  with  dizzying  swiftness  into  the  fertile 
and  defenceless  plains. 

Great  sturdy  fellows  these  invaders  were,  such  as  you  may  still  see  among 
their  descendants  to-day,  fair-haired,  blue-eyed,  rollicking  giants,  who  enjoyed 
their  coasting  like  so  many  schoolboys.  We  can  fancy  them  shouting  with 
glee,  as  they  plunged  downward,  striking  an  occasional  snag  and  rolling  heels 
over  head  in  the  snow,  turned  serious  for  an  instant  by  some  accident,  or  again 
battling  royally  with  snowballs  as  they  sped  along. 

But  it  was  in  no  such  sportive  mood  that  the  Romans  learned  to  look  upon 
their  strange  coming.  There  seemed  no  end  to  the  hordes  of  invaders,  nor  to 
the  trains  of  ox-carts  that  followed  with  their  wives  and  children.  Over  two 
million  people,  we  are  told,  entered  Italy  in  this  great  migration,  driven  from 
their  former  homes  by  overcrowding,  if  not  by  actual  starvation.  So  for  them 
there  could  be  no  turning  back.  They  must  have  food,  and  they  were  prepared 
to  fight  for  it.  They  came  like  a swarm  of  locusts,  or  perhaps  more  like  some 
terrible,  deadly  plague.  Where  they  passed  the  land  was  left  like  a desert  be- 
hind them,  stripped  bare,  blackened  often  with  fire,  the  trees  hung  with  the  dead 
and  mutilated  bodies  of  men  and  horses,  offered  as  a sacrifice  to  their  savage  gods. 

So  the  Romans  thought  of  them  only  as  fierce  and  dreadful  robbers,  and  tell 
us  of  their  grim  faces,  their  blazing  eyes,  their  helmets  made  of  the  furry  heads 
and  fangs  of  wolf  and  bear.  Some  of  them  wore  the  horned  heads  of  oxen,  be- 
neath which  they  must  have  looked  scarce  human,  but  more  like  that  old  Mino- 
taur, who,  you  remember,  was  slain  by  the  Greek  hero,  Theseus.  The  Ger- 
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mans  fought  with  long  spears.  They  charged  in  a solid,  wedge-shaped  body 
with  some  giant  chieftain  to  the  fore.  When  they  started  forward,  they  ham- 
mered their  weapons  on  their  shields  and  joined  in  a single  ferocious  shout, 
before  which  Roman  courage  oozed  away  like  water. 

Army  after  army  marched  against  the  invaders,  only  to  be  defeated ; and  if 
we  do  not  hear  of  any  great  loss  of  life  in  these  battles,  this  only  shows  more 
plainly  the  fright  of  the  generally  unconquerable  Romans.  They  seem  to  have 
regarded  their  legs  as  the  ony  safe  defence  against  these  huge,  wild  giants  of 
the  North. 

You  have  already  learned,  in  the  Roman  story,  of  the  terror  caused  by  this 
inroad,  and  of  how  the  barbarians  wandered  at  will  for  years  through  Northern 
Italy  and  Gaul.  Why  did  they  not  attack  Rome  itself?  Some  unaccountable 
whim  turned  them  aside  along  the  sea-coast,  into  Gaul.  Or  rather  let  us  say  they 
were  held  back  by  that  Divine  Destiny,  which  has  ever  guided  the  course  of 
the  world  with  deepest  insight,  toward  whatsoever  is  highest  and  best.  The 
Roman  civilization  had  not  yet  accomplished  its  mission  of  bringing  together 
the  scattered  races  of  men.  It  was  not  ready  to  be  destroyed.  So  the  invaders 
Avandered  aimlessly  until  the  great  general  Marius  had  trained  his  soldiers  to 
meet  them.  Marius  finally  annihilated  them,  as  you  have  been  told,  in  two 
terrific  battles.  For  this  he  was  ranked  with  Romulus  and  Camillus  as  the 
third  founder  of  Rome. 

The  Cimbri  and  Teutones  were  thus  destroyed.  But  they  were  only  the 
vanguard,  outlying  tribes  of  the  great  German  race,  hidden  in  the  gloom  of  the 
Northern  forests.  For  fifty  years  those  tribes  remained  fairly  quiet.  Then,  as 
their  numbers  increased,  they  renewed  their  invasion  of  the  Roman  world. 
This  time  they  met  a general  even  greater  than  Marius. 

We  know  the  name  of  the  German  who  led  this  second  invasion.  The  Ro- 
mans called  him  Ariovistus,  which  may  have  been  their  form  of  the  name 
“Ehrfurst,”  meaning  “prince  of  honor.”  He  was  chief  of  a tribe  called  the 
Suevi.  Being  invited  into  Gaul  by  two  warring  districts,  he  conquered  both, 
and  proceeded  to  extend  his  sway  over  the  other  Gaulish  tribes.  These  ap- 
pealed for  help  to  Julius  Caesar,  then  the  Roman  governor  in  Gaul.  Caesar 
sent  a warning  to  Ariovistus,  who  returned  the  haughty  answer,  “If  Caesar 
wants  me,  let  him  come  to  me.  What  right  have  the  Romans  in  my  Gaul !” 

The  soldiers  of  Caesar  were  as  reluctant  as  those  of  Marius  to  face  the  sav- 
age Germans;  but  at  last  Caesar  attacked  Ariovistus  by  surprise,  and  after  a 
desperate  battle  the  German  chieftain  fled  almost  alone  from  Gaul.  The  Ro- 
man dominion  was  extended  to  the  Rhine,  and  Caesar  even  made  two  brief  ex- 
peditions across  it,  into  the  heart  of  Germany. 

The  two  races  thus  began  to  know  each  other.  Caesar  formed  a high  esti- 
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mate  of  German  bravery,  and  induced  many  of  the  fair-haired  warriors  to  enter 
his  legions.  These  men,  following  him  to  other  lands,  learned  the  splendor  and- 
might  of  Rome.  Noble  German  youths  were  sent  sometimes  to  the  great  city 
for  education  and  military  training.  The  process  of  civilization  had  begun 
among  the  wild  tribes. 

The  Roman  historians  of  the  period  speak  much  of  these  splendid  savages ; 
and  it  is  from  such  writings,  more  especially  those  of  Tacitus,  that  we  gather' 
most  of  what  we  know  of  the  early  Germans.  The  race  seems  to  have  been 
divided  into  many  small  tribes,  having  little  or  no  national  feeling  to  unite 
them.  They  were  a simple,  hospitable,  truthful  people,  but  given  to  drunken- 
ness, and  when  roused  they  could  be  fierce  and  cruel.  One  notable  trait  of 
the  race  was  the  respect  and  courtesy  with  which  they  treated  their  women. 
As  a natural  consequence,  the  women  were  as  brave,  as  loyal,  and  almost  as~ 
powerful  as  the  men.  An  old  proverb  says  an  enemy’s  praise  is  the  truest 
praise,  and  the  Romans,  speaking  with  an  ever-increasing  amazement  of  these 
sturdy  Germans,  rise  to  real  enthusiasm  in  lauding  the  women,  their  beauty, 
strength,  and  virtue.  You  may  remember  how  the  wives  of  the  Teutones  died 
fighting,  and  how  those  of  the  Cimbri  slew  themselves  and  their  children  sooner 
than  become  slaves. 

The  Germans  had  no  accurate  ideas  of  their  own  previous  history,  but  per- 
haps some  traces  of  it  are  preserved  in  their  myths,  the  stories  they  told  oT 
their  gods.  These  tales  echo  the  lives  of  the  people.  Their  subject  is  the 
eternal  warfare  of  the  gods  against  the  giants  of  cold  and  darkness.  The  stories 
ring  with  the  clash  of  battle,  they  sigh  with  suffering  heroically  borne,  they 
droop  with  the  darkness  of  the  long  northern  night.  There  is  no  more  strik- 
ing contrast  than  that  between  the  light,  almost  frivolous  love  tales  with" 
which  the  Greeks  enveloped  their  gods  and  the  sombre  earnestness  of  these 
German  tragedies.  It  is  southern  warmth  and  sunshine  against  northern  cold 
and  night. 

Originally,  say  the  legends,  nothing  existed  but  ice  and  mist.  From  these' 
were  born  the  giants  and  especially  the  enormous  frost  giant  Ymir.  Thep- 
came  the  gods,  who  slew  Ymir  and.  formed  from  his  body  the  habitable  earth. 
His  bones  are  the  rocks,  his  flesh  the  ground,  his  blood  the  rivers.  From 
Ymir’s  breast  sprang  the  great  ash  tree  Yggdrasil,  the  tree  of  life.  It  is  up- 
held by  three  deep-set  roots.  One  of  these  lies  in  the  abode  of  the  gods  and: 
brings  strength  and  nourishment  to  the  tree.  One  rests  in  the  home  of  the 
giants,  who  possess  all  the  ancient  wisdom  of  the  earth,  and  hence  comes  that" 
vague  shadowy  remembrance  of  the  past,  that  sad  foreboding  of  the  future,  which 
pervade  all  life.  The  third  root  reaches  the  old,  formless  land  of  darkness, 
where  an  adder  gnaws  ceaselessly  at  it,  so  that  some  day  the  tree  must  fall. 
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This  tone  of  despair,  of  final  destruction  to  come,  runs  through  all  the  story. 
The  gods  themselves  are  to  die  at  last.  There  will  come  a mysterious  time 
called  “the  twilight  of  the  gods,”  when  all  the  giants,  all  the  strange  monsters 
of  the  deep,  the  demons  of  the  land  of  darkness  and  of  the  land  of  fire,  shall 
all  unite  in  battle  against  the  gods.  On  that  direful  day  death  alone  shall 
survive ; life  and  all  the  earth  shall  be  destroyed  in  flame. 

The  chief  of  the  gods  was  named  Woden  or  Odin.  He  is  still  honored  in 
all  Germanic  languages,  which  preserve  his  name  in  Wednesday,  Woden’s  day. 
With  grim  bitterness  his  worshippers  represented  him,  and  indeed  many  of  their 
gods,  as  physically  incomplete.  Gods  though  they  may  be,  they  lack  somewhat 
■of  being  even  perfect  men.  Woden  has  but  one  eye,  or  rather  the  other  is 
partly  blind.  He  gave  its  sight  to  the  giants  for  one  draught  from  the  well  of 
universal  wisdom.  The  sun  and  the  moon  are  his  eyes.  With  the  good  one  he 
searches  everything  by  day,  then  with  the  other  he  stares  half-blindly  around 
at  night,  and  thus  sees  all  that  passes,  but  sometimes  faintly  and  imperfectly. 
On  his  shoulder  perch  two  ravens,  Thought  and  Memory,  which  daily  fly  abroad 
and  report  to  him  everything  that  happens  in  the  world.  At  his  feet  lie  the 
fierce  wolves  who  follow  him  when  he  goes  forth  to  war. 

Woden  knows  full  well  the  great  battle  he  must  one  day  fight,  and  he  seeks 
help  for  it  always.  He  has  a band  of  maidens,  the  Valkyries,  who  hover  over 
battlefields  and  pick  out  the  bravest  warriors  that  fall.  These  they  bear  away 
to  Odin,  who  sits  in  his  great  hall,  Valhalla,  and  eagerly  welcomes  the  heroes, 
fit  helpers  for  his  approaching  hour  of  trial.  The  Germans  looked  eagerly  for- 
ward to  winning  admittance  to  this  grim  paradise,  where  every  day  the  happy 
heroes  fought  one  another  till  they  were  hacked  to  pieces.  Then,  with  night 
they  became  whole  again,  and  drank  and  caroused  and  sang  till  morning.  How 
oddly  that  one  note  of  tenderness  obtrudes  itself  among  their  wild  pleasures ! 
They  sang.  It  is  to  the  modern  German  race  that  we  owe  one  of  our  richest 
treasures,  Music.  Even  among  their  ancestors,  these  ignorant  barbarians,  that 
one  soft  touch  becomes  strangely  visible.  On  earth  or  in  Valhalla,  the  one 
thing  alone  that  had  power  to  check  their  drunken  uproar  was  the  melody  of 
song. 

Most  terrible  of  the  monsters  with  whom  the  gods  and  heroes  are  to  fight, 
are  the  Earth-Serpent  and  the  wolf-monster  Fenris.  Woden  cast  the  serpent 
into  the  vast  ocean  by  which  the  earth  is  surrounded ; but  there  the  monster 
has  grown  and  grown  until,  holding  its  tail  in  its  mouth,  it  circles  the  entire 
world  and  holds  the  universe  together.  The  gods  tried  to  bind  Fenris,  but  no 
chain  was  strong  enough,  until  at  last  the  mountain  spirits  wove  a magic  cord. 
It  looked  like  a frail  ribbon;  but  Fenris  feared  it  and  refused  to  be  bound  by 
it,  unless  some  god  would  place  his  hand  in  the  monster’s  mouth  as  a pledge 
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that  the  cord  would  be  removed.  The  god  Tyr  or  Tiu  (from  whom  we  have 
Tuesday)  made  himself  the  sacrifice.  He  held  his  hand  firmly  between  the 
wolf’s  great  jaws;  the  bonds  held,  and  Fenris  in  his  rage  bit  deep.  So  Tyr  is 
one-handed;  and  Fenris  chafes  ever  in  his  chain,  which  one  day  he  will  break 
with  his  growing  strength.  In  the  last  contest  his  jaws  will  gape  from  heaven 
to  earth,  and  Woden  himself  will  be  swallowed  up  in  them. 

Next  to  Woden,  Donar  or  Thor  was  the  leading  god;  and  from  him  we 
have  Thursday.  He  was  the  god  of  strength,  the  Thunderer.  He  had  a magic 
hammer  which,  when  hurled  against  his  foes,  returned  to  his  hand;  and  the 
sign  of  this  hammer,  somewhat  resembling  the  Christian  cross,  was  made  over 
new-born  babes,  when  they  were  first  washed.  So  they  had  Thor’s  protection 
against  the  frost  giants,  the  enemies  of  man. 

Thor  was  the  hero  of  most  of  the  northern  wonder  tales.  One  of  the  most 
famous  stories  about  him  reveals  many  characteristics  of  the  race.  He  went 
with  his  servant,  Thialfi,  and  with  Loki,  the  god  of  mischief,  to  the  land  of  the 
giants.  Night  overtook  them  in  a vast  forest,  and  they  came  to  what  they  took 
for  a large  building,  wholly  open  on  one  side.  They  slept  within  it,  but  were 
awakened  again  and  again  by  earthquakes.  Finally  they  found  a smaller  cham- 
ber, off  the  main  one,  and  while  his  companions  rested  in  this,  Thor  stood  guard 
at  the  entrance.  In  the  morning  they  discovered  a giant  lying  near,  of  such 
prodigious  size  that  his  breathing  had  caused  their  earthquakes.  Their  sleep- 
ing-place proved  to  be  his  mitten,  the  smaller  chamber  being  the  thumb.  He 
readily  offered  to  guide  them  to  the  giants’  home,  and  kept  them  all  day  at  such 
a pace  as  they  could  hardly  endure,  though  Thor  and  Loki  were  gods,  and  Thialfi 
was  the  swiftest  of  men. 

At  night  the  giant  gave  them  his  wallet  of  provisions  and  fell  asleep.  But 
they  could  by  no  effort  untie  the  strings  of  the  wallet,  and  Thor  in  a rage 
seized  his  hammer,  and  with  all  his  strength  smote  the  giant  on  the  forehead. 
“Was  that  a leaf?”  asked  the  monster,  waking.  “Something  fell  on  my 
brow.”  At  midnight,  Thor  rose  again  and  hurled  his  hammer  with  such  force 
against  the  giant’s  skull,  that  a deep  rent  appeared.  “ Ho  ! ” cried  the  sleeper, 
starting  up,  “ there  must  be  birds  in  this  tree ! Or  was  it  a bit  of  moss 
dropped  on  me.”  Just  before  morning  Thor  tried  again,  and  sank  his  hammer 
this  time  to  the  very  hilt  in  the  giant’s  brow.  “ Really,”  said  the  monster, 
rousing  at  last,  “ it  is  time  to  move  on.  It  must  be  the  acorns  from  this  tree 
that  keep  constantly  bothering  me.” 

Thor  was  wofully  perplexed.  What  chance  had  he,  or  any  of  the  gods, 
against  such  a being?  Really,  however,  it  was  by  wise  enchantments  that  the 
giants  were  baffling  him.  They  had  learned  of  his  coming  to  Jotunheim  (the 
giants’  home)  and  were  prepared  for  him.  It  was  the  greatest  of  them  all,. 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  GREATEST  NATIONS 


and 


The  World's  Famous  Events 

will  include  the  Histories  of  the  following  countries:  BAB  YLONIA  and  ASSYRIA, 
The  HEBREWS,  The  PHOENICIANS,  EGYPT,  PERSIA,  GREECE,  ROME, 
GERMANY,  AUSTRIA,  FRANCE,  ENGLAND  and  Its  COLONIES,  RUSSIA, 
SPAIN,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  TURKEY,  NORWAY,  SWEDEN,  DENMARK, 
HOLLAND,  BELGIUM,  THE  UNITED  STATES,  SOUTH  AMERICA,  etc. 


Every  one  should  read  history,  especially  the  young,  because  a knowledge  of  it  is 
absolutely  essential  in  all  walks  of  life.  So  fully  is  the  value  of  history  recognized  that  over 
half  the  reading  done  in  the  world  is  historical.  This  is  because  the  entire  social  organiza- 
tion of  to-day  is  the  product  of  the  Past.  By  knowing  the  Past  you  can  better  understand 
the  Present,  and  can  more  clearly  foresee  the  Future.  Hence  you  can  live  more  comfortably, 
more  wisely,  and  more  profitably.  Moreover  History  tells  you  the  sources  of  all  other 
knowledge,  and  makes  human  character  and  motives  an  open  book. 

A FEW  REASONS  WHY 

THIS  IS  THE  BEST  HISTORY  YOU  COULD  POSSIBLY  BUY 
It  is  entirely  free  from  religious,  sectional  or  political  bias. 

The  tissue  narrative  makes  it  just  a succession  of  stories. 

The  text  narrative  makes  it  thoroughly  complete  and  reliable. 

The  story  is  simply  told,  easy  to  understand,  scholarly,  yet  not  pedantic. 

There  is  no  confusion;  the  story  of  each  country  is  told  by  itself  from  start  to  finish. 
It  will  end  the  complaints  of  your  children  that  history  is  dry. 

It  is  fully  up-to-date,  based  on  the  most  recent  discoveries.  The  ancient  history  of  a 
dozen  years  ago  was  all  wrong. 

There  are  brief  chronological  summaries  so  you  can  review  and  remember  what  you  read. 
There  is  a pronouncing  vocabulary  for  each  nation,  so  you  can  use  the  names  correctly 
in  telling  others  what  you  have  read. 

To  aid  the  student  in  further  reading,  there  Is  given  for  each  nation  a list  of  the  best 
authorities  and  their  best  books. 

The  mechanical  part  is  perfect,  large  clear  type,  highest  grade  illustrations,  etc. 

The  books  will  last,  for  they  are  made  of  the  best  grade  of  paper,  best  ink,  best  everything. 
The  vividly  instructive  method  of  the  modem  motion  pictures  is  here  carried  into  history. 
The  pictures  make  the  story  appeal  to  the  eye,  and  so  aid  the  memory. 

They  form  in  themselves  a complete  history  from  which  you  learn  unconsciously  and  rapidly. 
Each  picture  gives  dozens  of  details  of  costume,  etc. , which would  take  pages  of  text  to  describe. 
The  pictures  include  most  of  the  famous  historical  paintings  of  the  world  gathered 
from  every  country. 

Thus  they  form  an  art  education  in  themselves,  including  the  work  of  Chinese  artists, 
Japanese,  ancient  Persians,  Egyptians,  and  Babylonians,  besides  the  work  of 
such  more  modem  masters  as: 


1. 

2. 

3- 

4- 

5- 
6. 

7- 

8. 

9- 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 
15- 
16. 
17- 

18. 


THE  ITALIANS 
AND  SPANIARDS 
Michelangelo 
Titian 
Veronese 
Corregio 
Riva 

Velasquez 


THE  GERMANS 

l)urer 

Rembrandt 

Rubens 

Van  Dyke 

Kaulbach 

Bendemann 

Makart 


THE  FRENCH 

David 

Dore 

Gerome 

Cabanel 

Bougereau 

Tissot 

Rochegrosse 


THE  ENGLISH 

Hogarth 

Turner 

Martin 

Alma  -Tadema 
Lord  Leighton 
Riviere 
Hunt 


THE  AMERICANS 
AND  OTHERS 
West 
Sargent 
Abbey 
Bridgman 
Munkacsy 
Piloty 


and  other  masters  too  numerous  to  mention. 


TERMS  OF  PUBLICATION 

1.  The  work  will  he  completed  in  81  sections  of  24  pages  of  text. 

2.  Each  section  mil  contain  12  full-page  illustrations  and  12  pages  of  picture  descriptions. 

3.  The  complete  work  will  contain  ten  photogravures  printed  on  Japan-Vellum  paper,  several  historical  maps  specially 

prepared  and  over  nine  hundred  and  fifty  other  full-page  illustrations  printed  on  enamelled  paper,  besides  hundreds 
of  text  illustrations. 

4.  No  subscriber’s  name  will  be  received  for  less  than  the  complete  work,  and  no  order  can  be  cancelled. 

5.  The  sections  are  payable  on  delivery,  the  carrier  not  being  permitted  to  give  credit  or  receive  money  in  advance. 

6.  Subscribers  removing  or  not  being  regularly  supplied  will  please  address  the  publisher. 


F.  R.  NIGLUTSCH,  29  & 31  East  22d  Street  (near  Broadway),  New  York 


